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In  LA,  arrests  take  a beating,  too 

Police  and  sheriffs  departments  say  King  incident  is  just 
one  reason  why  felony  arrests  are  dropping  amid  rising  crime 


A “myriad"  of  reasons — including 
fallout  from  the  Rodney  King  beating 
incident  last  March  — are  said  to  ac- 
count for  a recent  drop  in  felony  anests 
made  by  officers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  and  county  Sher- 
iffs Department- 

Both  agencies  reported  making 
fewer  felony  arrests  in  1 99 1 than  in  the 
previous  year  even  as  the  number  of 
reported  felony  offenses  increased. 

Felonies  reported  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  rose  from 
324,586  in  1990  to  327.867  in  199 1 . an 
increase  of  7,8  percent.  However,  the 
number  of  felony  arrests  dropped  5 
percent,  fix)m  70,678  to  67,153.  ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  to  LEN  by 
an  LAPD  spokesman,  Lieut.  John 
Dunkin. 

Sheriffs  deputies  also  made  fewer 
felory  arrests  in  1991,  when  45,408 
juvenile  and  adult  arrests  were  made, 
compared  to  5 1 ,773  in  1 990,  according 
to  sheriffs  spokesman  Deputy  Pat 
Hunter.  Reported  Pan  1 crimes  rose  by 
5 percent,  from  133,184  in  1990  to 
139,874  in  1991 . Arrests  of  adults  for 
such  crimes  dropped  from  28,026  in 
1990  to  25,367  in  1991. 

So  far  this  year,  the  trend  seems  to 
be  continuing,  at  least  in  the  Police 
Department.  In  January,  the  last  month 
for  which  statistics  were  available,  the 
department  received  a total  of  28,732 
reports  of  major  crimes  — up  7 percent 
from  the  27,914  reponed  in  January 
1990.  Arrests  in  the  same  period,  how- 
ever. declined,  from  5,939  to  5,772  — 
a drop  of  2.8  percent. 

Hunter  said  comparable  figures  were 
not  yet  available  firom  the  Sheriffs 
Department. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
that  as  a result  of  the  decrease  in  felony 
arrests,  nearly  1,000  fewer  felons  were 
sent  to  prison  from  Los  Angeles  County 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1 99 1 than 


in  the  same  period  the  previous  year  — 
a drop  of  11.5  percent  overall  and  a 
decline  of  nearly  8 percent  in  the  incar- 
ceration rate  of  violent  felons. 

"From  our  standpoint,  it's  a rela- 
tively simple  explanation,”  Gregory 
Thompson,  chief  deputy  district  attor- 
ney, told  The  Times.  “When  you  count 
the  bodies  walking  in  the  door  to  be 
prosecuted,  there  are  fewer  bodies 
walking  in." 

The  newspapCT  quoted  one  high- 
ranking  police  official  as  saying  fallout 
from  the  Rodney  King  brutality  case 
hurt  morale  on  the  force  and  may  have 
indirectly  contributed  to  the  drop  in 
felony  arrests.  Sgt.  Len  Hundshamer. 
an  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Police 
Department’s  Operations  Divison, 
added  that  police  are  cracking  down  on 
multiple  felony  offenders  rather  than 
rounding  up  large  groups  of  felons. 

“There  were  studies  showing  55 
percent  of  the  crimes  are  committed  by 
10  percent  of  the  bad  guys,"  said  Hund- 
shamer. “Therefore,  it  became  more 


prudent  to  figure  out  who  that  10  per- 
cent was. ..and  arrest  them  rather  than 
picking  off  the  opportunist-type  crimi- 
nal ” 

Of  the  King  incident’s  effect  on 
morale.  Hundshamer  said:  “I’m  sure  it 
had  some  effect.  It  was  a tragic  event.  It 
had  an  effect  on  everybody.  The  media 
and  the  political  backlash  from  (hat  had 
an  effect  on  everybody’s  morale." 

He  added  that  he  was  offering  his 
personal  opinion,  not  that  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  EXmkin,  the  department 
spokesman,  distanced  himself  from 
Hundshamer’s  comments,  but  con- 
firmed that  there  had  been  "a  marked 
reduction  in  the  number  of  arrests." 

Dunkin  pointed  to  a number  of  rea- 
sons inadditiontothe  King  incident  for 
the  decline.  “While  morale  or  how  offi- 
oos  individually  are  inpacted  by  what’s 
occurred  in  the  last  year  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  consideration,  it’s  not 
the  only  consideration."  he  told  LEN 
“We’re  talking  about  a myriad  of  things 


We're  talking  about  the  Rodney  King 

incident  obviously The  decline  in 

arrests  has  been  going  on  longer  than 
Rodney  King  " 

Dunkin  said  the  decline  in  felony 
arrests  could  be  the  result  of  decreased 
personnel  resources.  He  said  the  de- 
partment has  been  operating  short- 
handed,  and  will  be  700  officers  below 
strength  by  next  year.  Overtime  has 
also  been  curtailed,  and  officers  must 
take  time  off  to  avoid  violating  the 
constraints  that  have  been  placed  on 
overtime. 

In  addition,  Dunkin  said,  other 
budget  cuts  have  forced  the  agency  to 
reduce  the  number  and  types  of  special 
task  forces  that  target  felons. 

Hunter  declined  to  speculate  on 
reasons  for  the  drop  m the  number  of 
arrests  made  by  sheriff's  deputies, 
saying  that  Sheriff  Sherman  Block’s 
staff  IS  studying  the  matter  But  Hunter 
said  the  drop  in  felony  arrests  is  in  line 
wiiha  trend  seen  both  stale-  and  nation- 
wide. 


Civil  Service  rules  bump  Latinos 
from  finaiist  pool  for  LAPD  chiefs  job 


A Los  Angeles  citizens  panel  last 
month  chose  six  finalists  as  possible 
successtss  to  Police  Qiief  Daryl  F. 
Gates,  who  is  due  to  retire  in  April, 
but  the  announcement  rankled  the 
city 's  sizable  Latino  population  after 
it  was  learned  that  at  least  two  His- 
panic contenders  failed  to  make  the 
cut  because  of  what  some  call  arui- 
quated  Civil  Service  rules. 

One  of  the  Latino  applicants,  Di  - 
vision  Otief  Lee  Baca  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Sheriff's  Department,  said 
he  would  appeal  the  rating  he  re- 
ceived from  the  screening  panel  that 


kqjt  him  and  former  Phoenix  Police 
Chief  Ruben  Otega  off  the  list  of  final- 
ists. City  Councilman  Richard  AlaKwre 
said  he  would  introduce  legislation  to 
delay  the  naming  of  the  next  chief  so 
(hat  Baca  and  other  top-rated  candi- 
dates could  be  considered  for  the  po^t. 

Baca  achieved  the  ihird-highest 
score  in  (he  final  round  of  the  selection 
{xocess,  wi  th  94  poi  nts  out  of  a possible 
100,  but  was  bumped  from  the  list  of 
candidates  because  of  a rule  requiring 
that  any  outsiders  must  score  higher  on 
exams  and  interviews  than  ail  appli- 
cants ftt>m  within  the  LAPD — who  get 


extra  points  because  they  arc  Police 
Department  veterans. 

Among  the  finalists  are  two 
blacks.  Philadelphia  [^:^cc  Commis- 
sioner Willie  L.  Williams  and  Los 
Angeles  Deputy  Chief  Bernard  C. 
Parks,  the  LAPD’s  highest-ranking 
black  officer.  Rixmding  out  the  list 
of  finalists  are  four  other  LAPD 
vcter^is;  Assistant  Chief  David  D. 
DcHson  and  deputy  chiefs  Glenn  A. 
Levant.  Mark  A.  Krockcr  and  Mat- 
thew V.  Hum. 

Willianb,  named  as  Philadd- 
Contimivd  on  Page  4 


Connecticut  moves  toward  statewide 
restrictions  on  traffic  radar  devices 


A bill  that  would  require  Connecti- 
cut law  enforcement  agencies  to  ban 
hand-held  radar  units  — and  make 
adjustments  to  other  types  of  radar 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“We  don’t  have  the  answers  to  the  homeless 
problem.  If  there  is  an  answer,  it  lies  at 
government  levels.  But  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  I think  we  have  an 
effective  measure.” 

— New  York  City  Transit  Police  Lieut.  John  Romero, 
head  of  the  department's  Homeless  Outreach  Unit  (12:4). 


devices  to  ensure  officer  safety  — 
passed  a crucial  hurdle  March  lOwhen 
a General  Assembly  committee  voted 
14-1  to  approve  the  measure. 

The  vote  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
report  by  a scientific  testing  lab  that 
recommended  the  State  Police  main- 
tain its  current  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
hand-held  units.  The  report  cited  a lack 
of  scientific  evidence  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove claims  that  long-term  exposure 
to  the  devices’  microwave  radiation 
can  lead  to  cancer  or  other  illnesses. 

The  Connecticut  State  Police  and 
several  local  police  departments  sus- 
pended or  permanently  banned  the  use 
of  hand-held  radar  units  last  fall  be- 
cause of  continuing  concerns  about 
possible  health  risks  associated  with 
the  devices.  They  also  made  adjust- 
ments in  the  placement  of  antennas  on 
other  types  of  units  in  order  to  mini- 


mize any  risks  to  officers.  The  actions 
came  after  several  Coruicclicut  officers 
who  had  used  (he  units  developed  can- 
cer and  sought  worker’s  compcnsation. 
[SeeLEN.Nov.  15.  199L| 

Police  union  leaders  and  officers 
who  used  the  units  and  subsequently 
developed  cancer  testified  before  the 
Assembly’s  Labor  and  Public  Employ- 
ees Committee  pnor  to  its  vote.  Several 
Republican  committee  members  had 
questioned  whether  the  Assembly 
should  tegislale  a ban  on  (he  units  be- 
fore more  conclusive  evidence  is  gath- 
ered. The  Hartford  Courani  reported. 
But  Representative  James  Maloney  (D  - 
Danbury),  who  serves  as  co-chairman 
of  the  committee,  said  enacting  the  bill 
would  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  those 
seeking  to  lift  the  ban  m the  future 
The  bill,  sponsored  by  Represcnia- 
live  Joseph  Adamo  (D  - West  Haven), 


would  take  effect  July  1 Adamo  told 
LEN  he  expects  a House  and  Senate 
vote  on  the  bill  sometime  this  month 
and  was  optimistic  that  it  would  pass 

A separate  bill  authorizing  a study 
of  the  issue  was  killed  because  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Health  Cen- 
ter has  already  indicated  it  will  conduct 
research  into  the  possible  link  between 
radar  and  the  development  of  cancer. 
Adamo  added. 

Dr  Michael  Grey,  a researcher  with 
the  health  cenier’s  occupaiional  and 
environmental  medicine  section,  said 
that  such  a study  would  most  likely 
utilize  the  state’s  extensive  rumor  reg- 
istry. which  contains  records  of  all 
cancer  cases  that  have  occurred  in 
Connecticut  in  recent  years.  Grey  noted 
that  m the  past  few  years,  cancer  cases 
recorded  in  the  registry  have  txxn  coded 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECnCLT — Sergeanis  of  the 
Ouilon  Police  Departmeni  have  agreed 
to  a contract  concession  (hat  will  allow 
a savings  of  $30,000  in  the  agency’s 
budget.  The  sergeants  agreed  to  receive 
overtiine  payments  at  the  same  rate  as 
(hose  paid  to  paool  officers,  a differ- 
ence of  about  $48  a shift.  The  savings 
will  enable  the  department  to  fill  a 
lieutenant’s  position  that  has  been  va- 
cant for  three  years. 

A lawyer  for  Shelton  police  detec- 
tive Alexander  Cislo,  whose  1989  sex- 
ual assault  charge  was  dismissed  Feb. 
24.  said  he  >vill  file  suit  to  force  the  city 
to  pay  Cislo's  $60,000  legal  bill. 

DELAWARE  — While  cocaine  con- 
tinues to  dominate  drug  arrests  in  the 
state,  authorities  say  an  increasing 
number  of  arrests  for  heroin  and  LSD 
are  being  made.  In  1 990, 429  packets  of 
heroin  were  seized  from  offenders 
compared  to  314  in  1989.  LSD  arrests 
rose  from  7S7  in  1989  to  1.954  in  1990. 

•MAINE  — Scarborough  Pobce  Chief 
Hollis  Ehxon  ordered  an  investigation 
last  month  into  the  claim  of  a black 
motorist  who  alleges  he  was  stopped  by 
police  because  of  his  skin  color. 

Penobscot  County  District  Attor- 
ney Qiristopber  Almy  said  he  would 
Aelonne  an  investigation  by  the  state 
.lOomey  general  into  his  handling  of  a 
1 987  child  abuse  case  involving  former 
Old  Town  police  officer  Norman  Har- 
nngton.  No  evidence  against  Harring- 
ton was  ever  found,  but  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  job.  Over  2,000  resi- 
dents have  signed  a petition  to  have 
Harrington  reinstated. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  authori- 
ties are  invesugating  whetha  police 
<ised  excessive  force  in  arresting  adiug 
suspect  who  witnesses  said  unsuccess- 
fuUy  pleaded  iat  medical  help  after 
telling  officers  he  had  the  virus  that 
causes  AIDS.  Robert  Priveti,  29.  was 
found  dead  in  a jail  cell  March  2,  and  an 
autopsy  rqxirtedly  found  four  broken 
ribs,  a ruptured  spleen,  and  dentures 
lodged  in  his  throat. 

Officials  of  Baltimore's  Public 
School  Police  Force  called  for  an  in- 
crease of  78  more  officers — enough  to 
deploy  one  at  each  of  the  city’s  180 
schools — after  an  officer  was  shot  and 
severely  wounded  Feb.  24  by  a 13- 
year-old  boy.  Officers,  who  arc  un- 
armed, also  want  nightsticks  and 
bulletproof  vests. 

MASSACHUSETTS— The  state  has 
taken  custody  of  a 2-year-oId  Holyoke 
gill  found  ai  a day-care  center  Feb.  26 
whh  1 1 vials  of  crack  in  her  pockets. 
The  17-year-old  boyfriend  of  the  girl's 
mother  faces  drug  charges. 

Gov.  William  F Weld  unveiled  a 
get-tough  crime  package  this  month 
that  includes  reinstating  the  death  pen- 
alty in  several  categories  of  first-degree 
murder,  including  the  murder  of  a po- 
lice officer,  drug-related  killings  and 
murder  in  conjunction  with  rape  or 
robbery 

.SEW  JERSEY  — A State  Police 


spokesman  warned  this  month  that  a 
drop  m the  number  of  troopers  — from 
4,318  in  1989  to  the  current  3,506  — 
endangers  the  public  and  the  officers. 
John  Hagerty  said  that  the  decrease  has 
forced  some  officers  to  violate  policy 
by  riding  alone  during  night  shifts. 

NEW  YORK  — Buffalo  police  offi- 
cers were  left  shaken  March  12  after 
suspected  drug  dealers  drove  by  the 
Police  Department’s  Cold  Spring  Sta- 
tion and  peppered  the  precinct  house 
with  gunfire.  No  one  was  injured  when 
at  least  one  gunman  opened  fire  from  a 
car  with  a semiautomatic  weapon. 

New  York  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
announced  a $2  8-million  program 
March  1 to  place  police  patrols  and 
metal  detectors  in  up  to  40  of  the  city’s 
most  violence-prone  high  schools. 
Dinkins's  plan  was  prompted  by  the 
shooting  deaths  of  two  students  at  a 
Brooklyn  high  school  on  Feb.  26.  just 
hours  before  Dinkins  was  to  address 
students  ai  an  anti-violence  rally. 

New  York  Qty  budget  officials  have 
ordered  the  Fire  Department  to  trim  83 
frre  marshals  from  the  170-mernber  unit, 
which  investigates  arsons.  Fire  Depart- 
ment officials  of^iose  the  cuts,  saying 
that  2,100  suspicious  fries  last  year 
were  not  investigated  because  of  a lack 
of  personnel.  Arson  is  said  to  be  up  2 
percent. 

A new  instant  lottery  has  been  un- 
veiled to  fund  New  York  City’s  Safe 
Streets.  Safe  City  anti-crime  plan,  after 
a $2  scratch-off  game  produced  only  $5 
million  of  (he  $38  million  it  was  in- 
tended to  raise.  The  new  game  will  cost 
$1  and  is  projected  to  raise  $50  million. 

Judgments  and  settlements  involv- 
ing police  misconduct  claims  have  cost 
New  York  City  $44  million  in  the  past 
fr  ve  years,  according  to  a rep«t  by  the 
city  controUer’s  office,  which  urged 
the  Police  Department  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  lawsuits  alleging  brutality. 

Deputy  Chief  Michael  F.  O’Con- 
nor, a 27-year  veteran  of  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Police,  was  named  to  head 
the  agency  March  6.  He  replaces  Wil- 
liam Bratton,  who  became  superinten- 
dent in  chief  of  the  Boston  Police 
Depaitmeni.  Bratton  had  recommended 
O’CoiuKX  as  his  successor. 

Warning  of  dire  consequences  if 
budget  cuts  are  approved.  Nassau 
County  Shenff  Joseph  P.  Jablonsky 
said  cuts  ordered  by  county  officials 
would  force  him  to  lay  off  260  of  900 
correction  officos,  and  100  non-uni- 
formed  employees,  and  would  lead  to 
forced  overtime.  Violence  in  jails  could 
increase  if  the  cuts  are  made,  he  said. 

Drug  arrests  in  New  York  City  fell 
by  14  percent  last  year,  but  officials 
said  (hat  doesn’t  mean  there  has  been  a 
drop  in  drug  activity.  City  police  offi- 
cers collared  68,799  drug  offenders  in 
1991,  compared  to  80.029  in  1990.  The 
drop  reflects  a tactical  shift  that  focuses 
on  high-level  drug  traffickers  rather 
than  street-level  dealers,  officials  said. 

Kingston  police  has  requested  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  control  of 
(he  Federally  funded  Broadway  East 
Apartment  Complex,  where  32  people 
were  snared  <m  drug  charges  March  8. 

A New  York  City  Transit  Police 


lieutenant  and  two  officers  were  ar- 
rested March  2 after  they  were  indicted 
in  connection  with  alleged  cheating  on 
a sergeants'  exam.  Lieut.  Michael  Gor- 
don, a 10-year  veteran  involved  in 
preparing  the  test,  was  charged  with 
providing  answers  to  test-takers  sev- 
eral months  before  the  test  was  given 
on  Feb.  2, 1991.  Offioos  SamueUames. 
30.  and  David  Tarquini,  35.  were 
charged  with  lying  toagrand  jury  about 
attending  the  meeting  held  by  Gordon 
to  discuss  the  test.  The  allegauons  led 
to  the  test  results  being  scrapped. 

Members  of  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police  union  overwhelmingly 
ratified  a contiaci  that  officials  say  gives 
them  parity  with  city  police  officers. 
The  vote  last  month  “cleared  the  most 
significant  stumbling  block"  to  a long- 
jTTOposed  merger  of  the  departments 
because  it  eliminates  pay  differentials 
between  the  two  agencies,  according  to 
union  president  Ron  Reale. 

A thiee-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  has  upheld  the  conviction  of 
former  Briarcliff  Manor  police  Sgt. 
Ronald  Langer  for  illegally  stopping 
female  motorists,  some  of  whom  he 
reportedly  kissed  and  asked  for  dates. 
The  judges  said  their  ruling  was  meant 
as  a signal  that  the  Federal  courts  “are 
not  powerless  to  punish  egregious 
conduct  of  lawless  police  officers." 
Langer,  who  was  sentenced  last  August 
to  six  years  in  prison,  had  contended 
that  his  conduct  was  not  constitution- 
ally significant  because  the  stops  lasted 
only  about  10  minutes  to  an  hour. 

A crusading  Hispanic  journalist  who 
publicly  named  drug  traffickers  in  his 
articles  and  on  his  radio  show  was  shot 
to  death  March  1 1 . possibly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  drug  dealers,  as  he  sat  in  a 
Queens  restaurant.  No  suspects  have 
yet  been  arrested  in  the  murder  of 
Manuel  de  Dios  Unanue,  the  former 
editor-in-chief  of  El  Diario-La  Prensa. 
A native  of  Cuba,  de  Dios  made  many 
enemies  during  his  muckracking  jour- 
nalistic career,  complicating  police 
efforts  to  zero  in  on  his  killer. 

PENNSYLVANU  — Willdnsburg 
Police  Chief  Daniel  Rearick,  saying  he 
was  syn^jathetic  to  the  anguish  of  a 
mother  whose  son  was  killed  dunng  a 
Feb.  21  drug  sweep,  denied  that  police 
used  a stun  gun  on  Duwayne  Anthony 
Dixon,  26.  handcuffed  him  and  shot 
him.  Maria  Diaiuie  Dixon  claims  police 
executed  her  son. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  Charlestown 
Town  Council  was  to  take  up  a com- 
plaint by  police  Sgt.  Josc|A  WUkicld 
against  Police  Chief  Michael  Brady, 
whom  he  accuses  of  mismanaging  the 
Police  Department.  Wilkicki  wants 
Brady  suspended  and  a probe  launched 
into  his  management  style. 


ALABAMA  — State  Prison  Commis- 
sioner Morris  Thigpen  said  late  last 
month  that  he  will  fall  100  prisoners 
short  of  full  compliance  with  a court 
order  to  remove  state  inmates  from 
county  jails.  Earlier,  the  Alabama  Sher- 
iffs Association  asked  for  a special 


legislative  session  on  funding  prob- 
lems facing  the  state  prison  system, 
after  it  was  revealed  a 750-bed  facility 
would  be  closing. 

Two  Montgomery  attorneys  are 
seeking  to  change  penalties  for  drug 
possession  that  they  say  penalize  blacks. 
The  lawyers  claim  that  Federal  authori- 
ties knew  when  a 1987  law  was  enacted 
(hat  most  of  those  convicted  for  crack 
possession  are  black  and  those  for 
cocaine  are  white.  The  crack  penalties 
are  more  severe,  although  officials  deny 
racial  bias.  (See  LEN.  Feb.  14.  1991; 
Dec.  31.  1990.) 

FLORIDA  — Interim  St.  Petersburg 
City  Manager  Don  McCrae  told  the 
City  Council  on  March  3 that  he  fired 
Police  Chief  Ernest  “Cun"  Curtsinger 
because  the  chief  had  a limited  regard 
for  budgets,  team-playing  and  minority 
percepQons.  Keeping  Curtsinger  as 
chief  “could  only  have  led  to  escalating 
community  and  organizational  contro- 
versies," said  McRae,  who  denied  that 
the  firing  was  racially  motivated. 
Cunsinger's  supporters  are  continuing 
a drive  to  have  him  reinstated.  [See 
LEN.  Feb.  29,  1991.) 

Honda  authorities  harvested  a 
bumper  marijuana  crop — and  arrested 
a record  number  of  growers  — last 
year,  according  to  a state  Department 
of  Law  Enforcement  report  released 
last  month.  Police  destroyed  more  than 
105,000  plants  — worth  about  $330 
million  on  the  street,  the  report  said. 

'The  Horida  Supreme  Court  began 
hearing  arguments  March  6 in  the  ap- 
peal of  a woman  who  was  convicted  of 
delivering  crack  cocaine  to  her  babies 
via  her  umbilical  ccxd.  Jennifer  Jcrfuison 
was  sentenced  to  15  years  probation. 

A Hialeah  Gardens  police  captain 
was  suspended  without  pay  after  being 
charged  last  month  with  DUI  and  as- 
saulting a Hialeah  police  officer.  Capt. 
Harold  Keith  Joy  allegedly  assaulted 
Officer  Jorge  Diaz  after  Diaz  stopped 
him  for  speeding. 

A Tampa  police  officer  who  called 
two  black  teen-agers  “boy"  dunng  a 
traffic  stop  may  lose  his  job.  Officer 
Michael  Kassil  allegedly  used  the  ra- 
ciallyoffensivetermashetnedtoarresi 
the  two  teens  for  interfering  with  an 
investigation  last  October.  Three  po- 
lice officers,  including  two  black  men, 
have  been  fired  under  the  city’s  dis- 
criminatory conduct  policy.  Two  were 
rehired  after  arbitrators  ruled  in  iheu 
favor.  [See  LEN.  Apnl  30.  1991.) 

A first-grader  at  Webster  Elemen- 
tary in  Bushnell  was  expelled  March  3 
for  firing  a derringer  on  school  grounds 
and  threatening  to  shoot  a teacher  who 
scolded  him  a few  hours  later. 

A member  of  (he  Broward  County 
Sheriff's  SWAT  team  who  has  shot 
four  suspects  to  death  in  the  line  of  duty 
was  cleared  in  the  latest  Idiling,  that  of 
a suicidal  man  who  appeared  to  raise  a 
gun  lowarda  police  negotiator.  A grand 
jury  ruled  this  month  that  the  shooting 
by  deputy  Joe  Hoffinan  last  September 
was  justifiable.  Hoffinan,  who  had  been 
cleared  of  wrongdoing  in  three  other 
fatal  shootings,  said:  “I’m  not  a Rambo. 
People  have  a wrong  image  of  me.  I’m 
just  out  there  trying  to  protect  lives." 

A proposal  by  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles 


would  provide  for  170  high-risk  resi- 
dential beds  and  more  than  500  moder- 
ate- to  low-risk  slots  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders. Tallahassee  Police  Chief  Mel 
Tucker  said  that  1 ,033  delinquent  teens 
are  on  a waiting  list  for  spaces  to  open 
up  at  residential  facilities,  with  many  of 
them  rearrested,  on  the  average,  every 
43  days. 

GEORGIA  — The  Georgia  House 
passed  legislation  last  month  that  would 
require  year-long  jail  terms  for  adults 
who  leave  firearms  in  reach  of  a child 
who  uses  it  to  injure  or  kill  someone. 

LOUISIANA — Jefferson  Parish  Harry 
Lee  says  23  deputies  lost  a total  780 
pounds  as  part  of  a campaign  initiated 
by  Lee  to  rid  the  agency  of  excess 
weight.  The  deputies  took  part  in  a 
program  stressing  exercise  and  a low- 
fat  diet.  Lee.  who  himself  weighs  325 
pounds,  lost  14  pounds  in  the  first  month, 
but  abandoned  the  diet  while  campaign- 
ing for  re-election  and  has  since  re- 
gained (he  lost  weight. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Vicksburg  PoUce 
Chief  Jimmy  Brooks  retired  Feb.  28  to 
take  a job  with  private  industry,  saying 
the  new  job  will  pay  more  and  be  less 
stressful. 

ColundxiS  police  this  month  arrested 
six  suspected  members  of  the  Black 
Gangster  Disciples  in  connection  with 
a stnng  of  gang-related  shootings. 

Jackson  PoUce  Chief  Jimmy  Wilson 
approved  the  use  of  semiautomatic 
weapons  by  police  officers,  who  he 
says  are  outgunned  by  criminals  (oting 
more  powerful  weapons. 

Lauderdale  County  auihoribea  are 
targeting  convicted  criminals  who  owe 
tlwoDuniy  $461,000  in  urvxiUected  fines 
meted  out  with  their  sentences. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Stale  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  officials  are 
puzzled  by  the  lack  of  leads  in  the  serial 
kUlings  of  elderiy  women  in  the  Greens- 
boro area  last  year.  To  jog  the  memo- 
ries of  possible  witnesses,  a local  news- 
paper recently  recreated  (he  crime 
scenes  in  an  article. 

Federal  authorities  announced  Feb. 
28  the  arrests  of  nearly  30  people  con- 
nected with  a drug  ring  (hat  may  have 
smuggled  as  much  as  1,500  kilograins 
of  cocaine  a week  into  the  United  Stales. 
Most  of  the  suspects  lived  in  the  Char- 
lotte area  and  were  snared  as  part  of 
“Operation  Jaybird,"  an  anti-drug  op- 
eration involving  the  Drug  Enfoice- 
ment  AdnunistraQon,  the  Customs 
Service,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Charlotte  PoUce  Department. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Better  high- 
ways, stepped-up  enforcement  and 
driver  education  helped  to  reduce  South 
CaroUna's  highway  fataUty  rate  last 
year  to  a record  low  of  2.6  deaths  per 
100  million  miles  traveled,  stale  offi- 
cials said.  Traffic  accidents  claimed  the 
lives  of  890  motorists  and  passengers 
last  year,  a 10-percent  decrease  from 
the  983  killed  in  1990.  State  PoUce 
recorded  double-digit  increases  in  the 
number  of  arrests  and  tickets  last  year 
for  DUI,  speeding,  seat-belt  and  other 
violations. 

TENNESSEE — The  first  20  inmates 
were  to  be  admitted  (his  month  to  what 
officials  say  is  (he  nation's  largest  pri- 
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vatcly  njji  state  prison.  The  Correction 
Corporation  of  America  has  a three- 
year.  $37-million  contract  to  run  the 
facility,  which  wiU  eventually  house 
940  inmates. 

Robert  Wright,  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Ffil's  Springfield,  lU.. 
field  office,  will  become  head  of  the 
bureau's  Memphis  office  April  1.  Wil- 
liam Fallin.  who  has  been  the  Memphis 
special  agent  in  charge  since  1987,  will 
be  reassigned  to  bureau  headquaners. 
David  R.  Bartiam  was  named  to  replace 
John  Kelley,  who  resigned  early  this 
year,  as  assistant  special  agent  in  charge 
in  Memphis. 


ILLINOIS  — Without  comment,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the 
appeals  of  two  former  deputy  sheriffs, 
who  had  argued  their  new  bosses  had 
dismissed  them  for  political  reasons,  in 
violation  of  their  First  Amendment 
rights.  Derrell  Upton,  a former 
Kankakee  County  deputy,  and  Jack 
Thulen,  a former  Carroll  County  dep- 
uty. were  fired  in  1986. 

Highwood  Police  Chief  George 
Smith  said  he  suspended  officer  Jon 
Reynolds  for  30  days  without  pay  for 
failing  to  have  a supervisor  present 
during  a strip  search  of  a young  man. 
Patrol  officer  David  Fontana  also  was 
suspended  for  five  days  without  pay  for 
what  Smith  termed  a “rookie  mistake" 
of  leaving  a DUI  arrestee  unattended  at 
the  poboe  station.  Smith  also  denied 
reports  that  he  would  resign  in  the  wake 
of  a police  misconduct  suit  filed  against 
him  and  four  police  officers. 

Three  Chicago  police  officials  could 
face  dismissal  as  a result  of  a Pobce 
Board  investigation  into  charges  that 
they  tortured  a man  convicted  of  killing 
two  police  officers  in  1982.  Charges 
that  Cmdr.  Jon  Burge,  Dct.  John  A. 
Yucaitis  and  Det.  Patrick  J.  O'Hara 
tortured  Andrew  Miller  have  gone 
unproven  in  two  Federal  court  cases 
and  a previous  police  investigation,  but 
an  internal  police  report  released  by  a 
Federal  court  judge  charges  that  “sys- 
tematic tOTture"  was  perpetrated  by  at 
least  seven  police  officers  at  the  South 
Side  police  station  from  1973  to  1986. 
The  report  said  supervisors  knew  about 
but  condoned  the  abuse.  (See  LEN, 
Feb.  28.  1991.] 

Batavia  pobce  have  begun  usmg 
RiotoCop.  equipment  that  uses  cam- 
eras and  video  to  photograph  the  U- 
cense  plates  of  speeders.  Tickets  are 
then  mailed  to  offenders. 

INDIANA — Indianapolis-area  gangs 
are  expanding  their  tiirf  to  other  cities 
to  increase  drug  sales,  going  “wherever 
interstates  wiU  take  them,"  according 
to  State  Police  officials.  As  a result, 
crime  is  rising  in  rural  areas  and  a gang 
task  force  reported  that  graffitti  and  turf 

battles  — early  signs  of  gang  activity 
— are  on  the  increase. 

The  FBI  artd  the  Howard  County 
prosecutor  are  investigating  three 
complaints  of  pobce  brutabty  against 
the  Kokomo  Police  Department. 
Cameron  Glenn,  20,  claims  that  four 
Kokomo  police  officers  used  excessive 


force  when  they  tned  to  break  up  a 
domestic  dispute.  Two  other  women 
also  claim  they  suffered  rough  treat- 
ment at  the  haiids  of  Kokomo  pobce. 

KEINTUCKY  — The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  awarded  the  state  Justice 
Cabinet  a $6.3-miUion  grant  that  wiU 
fimd  community  crime-control  pro- 
grams, law-enforcement  training,  and 
improvements  in  the  state's  criminal 
history  records  system. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Detroit  Police 
Department  is  considering  plans  to 
merge  the  city's  3rd  and  4th  precincts 
as  a cost-saving  move.  The  merger 
would  put  niOTe  officers  on  the  street 
and  reduce  operating  costs,  proponents 
contend,  and  would  help  the  city  reduce 
a$I00-milbon  budget  deficit.  The  pre- 
cincts are  located  in  low-crime  areas 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Hancock 
County  Sheriff  Ted  Dragisich,  44,  was 
arrested  late  last  month  on  Federal 
gambling,  corruption  and  extortion 
charges.  He  is  accused  of  extorting 
money  from  bar  owners  arxl  using  his 
cruiser  to  take  cash  to  a bookmalting 
outfit  in  1989  and  1990.  He  faces  85 
years  in  [mson  and  $2  million  in  fines. 

WISCONSIN  — The  Milwaukee 
Social  Services  Department  reported 
an  82-percent  nse  in  the  number  of 
referrals  for  infants  whose  mothers  used 
cocaine  during  pregnancy  in  1991 . 

The  Green  Bay  City  Council  is 
considwing  ways  to  make  up  for  the 
Pobce  Department's  $960,000  budget 
overrun  in  1991 . Overtime  and  the  hir- 
ing of  four  replacement  offices  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  used  up  the 
agency's  budget  reserves,  pobce  offi- 
cials say.  City  officials  have  ordered 
police  to  submit  an  account  of  overtime 
and  cut  the  number  of  shifts. 


MINNESOTA — A state  Senate  panel 
last  month  rejeaed  a bill  that  would 
have  reinstated  the  death  penalty  for 
defendants  with  prior  murder  or  sexual 
assault  convictions.  The  state  aboUshed 
capital  punishment  in  1911. 

MISSOURI  — FBI  agents  in  Kansas 
City  are  continuing  their  search  for  two 
suspects  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  2 1 -year 
FBI  veteran  Special  Agent  Stanley  C. 
Ronquest  Jr.,  who  was  kiUed  March  1 1 
during  a mugging.  Ronquest,  52.  who 
worked  in  the  organized  crime  section 
of  bureau  headquarters  in  Washington, 
was  on  assignment  in  Kansas  City  and 
returning  to  his  hotel  when  he  was 
accosted  by  two  men  who  ordered  him 
to  give  up  his  wabet.  Ronquest  was  the 
30ih  agent  IdJled  in  the  FBI's  history, 
and  the  first  to  die  in  Kansas  City  since 
the  “Union  Station  massacre"  in  1933. 

A state  study  has  repoted  that  blacks 
are  1 1 times  more  bkely  than  whites  to 
be  homicide  victims. 

Sparta  officials  are  interviewing 
possible  successors  to  Police  Chief  J .R. 
Richards,  whose  resignation  F^.  28 
left  the  town  of 750  residents  without  a 
law  enforcement  officer.  Christian 
County  sheriff's  deputies  are  filling  in 


until  Richanls'  successor  is  named. 

State  Highway  Patrol  Capt.  John 

Ford  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Halford 

placed  on  leave  in  October  — returned 
to  work  this  month  amid  legal  dealys  in 
their  illegal  wiretapping  cases.  Ford  is 
accused  ofhaving  known  in  1988about 

an  iUegal  wiretap  put  on  a patrol  phone 
the  year  before;  Halford  is  accused  of 
lying  to  investigators. 

MONTANA — Whitefish  HighSchotrf 
officials  said  Breathalyzers  would  be 
used  on  students  suspected  of  being 
drunk  at  school  or  at  any  school -related 
function.  Students  who  refuse  the  test 
wiU  be  taken  to  the  Pobce  Department, 
where  they  wiU  treated  “along  the  bnes 
of  adults."  said  Det.  Dan  Voelker, 
Nearly  half  of  the  arrests  of  juveniles  in 
Whitefish  involved  alcohol  offenses. 

Butte  pobce  have  begun  working 
steady  eight-hour  shifts,  instead  of  ro- 
tating shifts  every  28  days,  in  an  effort 
to  make  work  less  taxing  to  officers  and 
their  famibes.  The  change  resulted  from 
a yearlong  experiment. 

Jefferson,  Broadwater,  and  Lewis 
and  Gark  counties  recently  received  a 
five-year.  $900,000  Federal  grant  for 
substance  abuse  prevention  that  wUl  be 
administered  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Development  Council.  The  grant  pro- 
vides $186,000  for  each  of  five  years  to 
form  community-based  coabtions  to 
define  program  goals  in  six  Montana 
communities. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Gov.  George 
Mickelson  signed  a bill  late  last  month 
that  would  charge  anyone  caught  sell- 
ing drugs  near  “drug-free  zones"  — 
school  playgrounds,  pubbe  swimming 
pools  and  arcades — with  two  felonies. 
Convictions  would  carry  mandatory 
five-year  prison  terms. 


ARIZONA — While  40  percent  of  the 
state's  981,119  residents  are  minori- 
ties, they  represou  61.5  percent  of  those 
committed  to  stale  criminal  institutions, 
according  to  a report  by  a stale  youth- 
treatment  group. 

OKLAHOMA  — Bobby  Busby,  the 
first  black  man  to  serve  as  Tulsa's  act- 
ing pobce  chief,  withdrew  his  naire 
from  coRsideraiion  for  the  job  this  montii 
because  he  said  he  wants  to  continue  in 
his  post  as  deputy  chief. 

TEXAS  — A 28-year-old  man  who 
asked  to  be  castrated  rather  than  face 
trial  on  a child-molestation  charge  has 
reconsidered  and  decided  not  to  go 
through  with  the  surgery,  his  lawyer 
said  March  12.  Attorney  Charles  free- 
man said  Steven  AUen  Butler  initiaUy 
made  the  request  because  he  feared 
being  sentenced  to  Ufe  in  prison  if 
convicted  in  the  aggravated  sexual 
assault  ofa  13-year-old girl.  EarUerthis 
month,  a district  judge  had  approved 
BuUct's  request  to  opt  for  castration 
instead  ofa  trial. 

Officials  say  dozens  of  court  deci- 
sions could  be  jeopardized  because  of 
shoddy  autopsies  performed  by  a Lub- 


bock pathologist  who  is  accused  of 
poviding  false  or  faulty  posi-monems. 
Dr.  Ralph  Erdmann  has  been  named  in 
two  Hockley  County  indictments  al- 
leging theft  by  a public  servant  and 
tampering  with  a government  record  in 
connection  with  an  autopsy  that  offi- 
cials say  never  occurred. 

Choyl  Lee  Holland,  a fugitive 
murder  suspect  profiled  on  the  NBC- 
TV  show  “Unsolved  Mysteries."  was 
arrested  just  three  hours  after  the  broad- 
cast that  featured  her  on  F^.  26.  Hol- 
land, who  had  been  working  ai  a RoUing- 
wood  gas  station  under  an  alias,  was 
booked  on  two  homicides  counts  stem- 
ming from  the  deaths  of  her  aunt  and 
uncle  last  March  in  Lewis  Qupd.  Tenn. 

Trials  and  appeals  of  Texas  death 
row  inmates  take  an  average  of  7.5 
years  and  cost  an  average  $2.3  million 
per  case.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
reported  recently.  To  house  inmates  for 
40  years  who  are  not  under  a death 
sentence  costs  about  $750,000.  Th«e 
are  35 1 death  row  prisoners  in  the  state. 

Firearms  took  the  bves  of  35  Hous- 
ton children  under  I7in  1991. and  103 
have  died — 27  of  them  accidentally — 
as  a result  of  gunfire  since  1988. 


ALASKA  — Barrow  city  employees 
wiU  be  required  to  takg  daily  hand-and- 
eye  coordination  exams  as  pan  of  a 
drug-  and  alcohol-testing  program  to 
begin  July  I.  Workers  wiU  get  ci^t 
chances  each  day  to  pass  or  face  disci- 
plinary action. 

CALIFORNIA  — A FPjeral  jury  on 
March  5 acquitied  five  Los  Angeles 
sheriff's  deputies  and  one  city  pobce 
officer  of  charges  thay  had  skimmed 
drug  profits,  planted  evidence  and 
beaten  suspects.  The  officers  had 
worked  on  a joint  city-county  narcotics 
pobe  caUed  Operation  Big  Spender 
from  1985  to  1988.  Sgt.  Robert  Sobel 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department,  the  squad's  former  super- 
visor. testified  that  he  and  the  defen- 
dants had  beaten  drug  suspects  and 
stolen  cash.  Sobel,  whose  prior  testi- 
mony in  a 1990  trial  helped  convict 
seven  other  drug  squad  deputies, 
pleaded  guilty  to  civil -rights  charges  in 
exchange  for  a lighter  sentence.  The 
acquittals  marked  the  first  major  defeat 
for  Federal  prosecutors  in  (he  three- 
year-old  case. 

A Los  Angeles  watch-shop  owner 
shot  and  kiUed  two  men  attempting  to 
rob  his  store  last  month,  bringing  to  five 
(he  number  of  would-be  robbers  killed 
by  the  owner  or  his  assistant  since  1989. 
Police  said  no  charges  would  be  filed 
against  Lance  Thomas  or  his  assistant, 
who  was  not  named.  In  a prior  incident, 
Thomas  had  shot  and  wounded  a sixth 
robbery  suspect. 

Los  Angeles  police  officials  ruled 
chat  gay  pobce  officers  can  wear  theu* 
uniforms  when  they  staff  a booth  at  a 
gay  pride  event  this  year.  Last  year. 
Police  Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates  had  banned 
the  wearing  of  uniforms  by  gay  officers 


participating  in  such  events. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
police  officers  have  reached  a tentaive 
agreement  for  more  pay  and  benefits. 
Few  details  of  the  agreement  were 
revealed,  and  it  must  still  be  approved 
by  the  city's  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Pobce 
Association. 

A Federal  appeals  coun  in  Los 
Angeles  has  upheld  a ruling  in  favor  of 
an  elite  Los  Angeles  police  unit,  which 
had  been  accused  of  violating  the  rights 
of  a bank  robber  who  was  shot  and 
wounded  by  unit  members.  The  U.S. 
9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that 
a trial  judge  was  correct  to  exclude 
evidence  of  ixevious  shootings  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Pobce  Department's  Spe- 
cial Investigation  Section  in  the  trial  of 
a lawsuit  against  the  officers  brought 
by  Jane  Berry.  Berry  was  wounded  but 
survived  the  shooting  in  which  her  hank- 
robber  boyfriend,  John  Crumpton  3d, 
was  killed.  A jury  found  in  1990  that 
members  of  the  uiut  did  not  use  exces- 
sive force  against  Berry. 

San  Jose  PoUce  Chief  Louis  Cobar- 
ruviaz  said  the  department  will  seek 
gay  recruits,  making  the  Police  Depart- 
ment the  second  in  (he  state — after  San 
Francisco  — to  actively  recruit  homo- 
sexual officers.  The  recruiting  cam- 
paign wiU  be  kicked  off  at  a gay  pnde 
celebration  in  June  at  which  the  Pobce 
Chief  is  due  to  appear. 

HAWAII  — Prison  inmates  are  now 
spending  half  as  much  time  in  jail  as 
people  convicted  of  the  same  crimes  in 
1980,  according  to  the  state's  Paroling 
Authority.  The  average  convict  served 
32  months  in  1991,  down  from  43 
months  in  1990,  and  60  months  in  1980. 
Murderers  and  rapists  are  getting  mini- 
mum sentences,  said  the  agency,  which 
blamed  prison  overcrowding  for  the 
reduced  sentences. 

NEVADA  — Alcohol  remains  the 
“drug  of  choice"  for  Nevada  youths, 
according  to  state  schools  chief  Gene 
Paslov-  A survey  shows  that  many  stu- 
dents — frt>m43  percent  of  sixth-grad- 
ers and  up  to  83  percent  of  seniors  — 
have  tried  beer,  wine  or  liquor  at  least 
once  Many  of  the  youths  say  alcohol  is 
easily  available  at  home. 

■Ihe  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Pobce 
Department  is  seeking  approval  of  its 
$1 12.8  million  budget  for  (he  1992-93 
fiscal  year  — a 12-perceni  increase 
over  (he  current  year.  The  department 
wants  to  hire  50  additional  officers. 

OREGON  — Authorities  say  the  ar- 
rest of  three  people  and  the  seizure  of 
3,500  doses  of  LSD  point  to  a renewed 
popularity  of  the  hallucinogenic  dnig. 
Men^jers  of  Jacnet,  the  regiona]  inter- 
agency anti-drug  task  force,  arrested 
two  men  and  a l7-year-old  Feb.  21  after 
an  undercover  drug  buy  in  the  parking 
lot  of  a Central  Point  high  school. 

WASHINGTON  — Spokane  pobce 
lieutenants  and  captains  have  rejected  a 
6-percent  pay  hike  approved  by  a stale 
mediator.  Their  case  now  heads  for 
binding  arbitranon. 

A lO-year-old  Longview  boy  fiKXs 
an  April  17  trial  on  two  charges  of  rape 
and  child  molestation.  The  boy.  re- 
leased on  $ 1 ,000  bond,  is  a suspect  in 
attacks  on  a dozen  or  mote  children. 
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With  a new  hand  on  the  tiller. 


Troubled  Long  Beach  PD  seeks  fresh  start 


Long  Beach.  Calif.,  officials  are 
hopeful  that  the  selection  this  month  of 
a 27-ycar  veteran  of  the  city's  Police 
Department  to  head  the  force  will  allow 
the  beleaguered  agency  to  make  a fresh 
Stan. 

Deputy  Chief  William  Ellis  was 
chosen  March  4 to  replace  fcrmer  Pc^ce 
Chief  Lawrence  Binkley,  who  was  fired 
Jan.  17byCity  Manager  James  Hankla. 

Ellis,  a deputy  chief  for  the  past 
decade,  had  served  as  acting  chief  since 
Dec.  23.  when  Hankla  temporarily 
removed  BinWey  from  office  after  re- 
ceiving complaints  from  police  com- 
manders about  the  chiePs  allegedly 
dictatorial  management  style.  Hankla 
said  he  had  fired  Binkley  because  the 
Chief  had  **eseFcised  questionable  Judg- 
ment" on  several  occasions  and  had 
lost  the  su(^x)rt  of  his  command  stalT. 

Binkley  had  led  the  640-officer 
department  since  1987  after  a 27-year 
career  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  LEN  was  unable  to  reach 
Binkley  or  his  attmieys  for  comment. 

Ellis  said  his  first  task  is  to  raise 
department  mcHaie,  which  has  been 
rocked  by  the  recent  events  surround- 
ing Binkley,  and  "focus  the  efforts  of 
all  of  the  employees  in  the  department 
on  providing  quality  law  enforcement 
services  to  the  community." 

In  an  interview  with  LEN.  Flli«i  listed 
the  most  pressing  problems  he  faces  as 
deploying  enough  patrol  officers  to  deal 
with  the  city’s  rising  crime  rate;  restor- 
ing the  community’s  faith  in  the  Police 
Department;  establishing  a "closer  re- 
labcmship"  between  the  agency  and  the 
city's  various  minonty  and  ethnic 
groups,  including  a growing  number  of 
Asian  immigrants:  and  periiaps  rix>si 
crucially,  "dealing  with  the  problem  of 
limited  fiscal  resources." 

The  lack  of  resources  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  department  to  hire 
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new  officers  at  a time  when  crime 
continued  to  spiral  upward.  In  1989. 
Long  Beach.  California’s  fifth-largest 
city,  recorded  the  steepest  increase  in 
crime  of  any  municipahty  in  the  state. 
The  estimated  I l.S(X)  members  of  its 
70  street  gangs  have  helped  fuel  a 
double-digit  increase  in  the  city’s  vio- 
lent crime  rate  and  are  said  to  have  been 
responsible  for  S3  killings  last  year. 

Adding  to  the  dearth  of  manpower 
— aixl  the  consternation  of  Long  Beach 
residents  — was  a finding  in  a city 
report  that  Long  Beach  officers  claimed 
injury  nearly  three  times  more  than  the 
statewide  police  average  in  1990.  City 
officials  accused  some  officers  of  claim- 
ing an  inordinate  number  of  injuries  to 
collect  benefits,  taking  too  much  dme 
off.  and  attempting  to  retire  early  by 
claiming  phony  injuries. 

The  agency  has  been  dogged  by 
other  pft^lems  in  recent  years  as  well, 
including  its  longstanding  reputation 
as  being  among  the  most  brutal  police 
departments  in  the  nation.  In  1989,  that 
reputation  was  thrust  into  the  national 
spotlight  when  Don  Jackson,  a former 
Hawthorne.  Calif.,  police  sergeant, 
conducted  his  own  brutality  investiga- 
tion. A videotape  made  by  Jackson’s 
associates  showed  two  white  Long 
Beach  officers  cursing  Jackson,  who  is 
black,  following  a traffic  stop,  and 
appeared  to  show  one  of  the  officers 
pushing  Jackson  head-first  through  a 
plate-glass  window.  The  tape  was 
broadcast  nationally,  presaging  by  two 
years  the  Rodney  King  brutality  case  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Last  year,  the  two  officers,  who 
have  since  left  the  force,  were  acquitted 
of  charges  stemming  from  the  Jackson 
incidatt.  [See  LEN,  Feb.  14, 1989;  May 
15^1, 1991.] 


The  department’s  image  was  fur- 
ther damaged  by  other  problems  rang- 
i ng  from  poor  cri  mc-solving  records  — 
said  to  be  the  worst  in  the  state  for  most 
of  the  last  15  years  — to  a detective 
bureau  so  urxlerstaffed  that  months- 
long  delays  in  investigating  rape  cases 
were  not  uncommon. 

Some  officers  have  engaged  in 
criminal  conduct,  including  a sergeant 
arrested  last  year  on  a rape  charge, 
arxxher  charged  with  the  off-duty  shoot- 
ing of  an  Orange  County  motorist,  and 
a third  who  was  accused  of  staging  a 
hit-and-run  accident  to  cover  up  a traf- 
fic accident  he  had  while  on  duty. 

Binkley’s  tenure  was  marked  by  an 
increasing  mistrust  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cers. arxl  a running  battle  with  the 
powerful,  6(X>-meinber  Long  Beach 
Police  Officers  Association.  “The  Chief 
is  acting  like  we’re  all  racist  and  im- 
moral and  need  to  be  whipped  into 
shape,"  remarked  one  officer  after  the 
number  of  internal  aftairs  probes 
jumped  markedly  in  1988. 

Binkley  himself  noted  that  the  de- 
partment was  “not  professional  enough" 
and  was  in  serious  need  of  more  train- 
ing and  improved  attitudes. 

“It's  pnedominantly  a white  male 
organization  that's  a very  closed  soci- 
ety," Binkley  said  in  a 1989  interview 
with  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  "They 
don’t  mix  with  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  much  as  other  agencies  do. 
niey  don’t  train  with  other  agencies. 
They  have  difficulties  with  the  gay 
community,  the  black  community,  the 
Hispanic  community,  the  Asian  com- 
munity, and  they  have  difficulties  in- 
side [the  department]  with  females." 

In  September,  two  former  police- 
women won  a $3. 1-million  judgment 
in  a sexual  harassment  suit  against  the 


Police  Department. 

While  Binkley  was  quick  to  point 
out  the  shortcomings  of  his  troops,  they 
apparently  were  not  allowed  to  be  so 
candid.  At  least  five  officers  filed  law- 
suits against  Binkley,  claiming  he  had 
infringed  on  their  First  Amendment 
rights  by  trying  to  control  what  they 
said  publicly  about  himand  the  agency. 
The  department  won  one  suit,  lost  two 
and  settled  two  others,  at  a reported  cost 
to  the  city  of  more  than  $56,(XX). 

In  December,  it  was  revealed  that 
Binkley’s  assistant  chief,  Eugene 
Brizzolara.  was  under  investigation  for 
allegedly  coaching  two  commanders 
on  testimony  they  were  to  give  in  a trial 
in  which  all  three  were  accused  of  false 
arrest.  The  commanders’  attorney  also 
alleged  that  Binkley  and  Brizzolara  tried 
to  force  the  commanders  to  take  stress- 
related  disability  leaves.  Two  weeks 
later.  City  Manager  Hankla  temporar- 
ily removed  Binkley  from  his  post. 

Binkley’s  suspension  opened  a 
floodgate  of  complaints  about  his 
management  style  from  high-ranking 
police  officials,  who  claimed  Binkley 
froze  out  anyone  who  expressed  dis- 
senbng  views  about  his  leadership. 
Union  officials  accused  the  Chief  of 
initiating  internal  investigations  for  such 
minor  infractions  as  displaying  a tar- 
nished badge.  Binkley  also  repOTtediy 
mailed  l«ters  to  officers  he  felt  were 
not  sujjporting  him. 

City  Prosecutor  John  VanderLans 
told  LEN  that  Binkley  maintained  “an 
A-list  and  a B-lisi.  If  you’re  one  of  his. 
[disciplinary  action]  didn't  happen  too 
much,  but  if  you  weren't,  God  help 
you." 

Binkley’s  reputation  was  further 
eroded  when  it  was  revealed  that  he  had 
conducted  confidential  criminal  inves- 


tigations of  several  city  officials,  in- 
cluding VanderLans,  City  Councilman 
Evan  Anderson  Braude  and  Assistant 
City  Manager  John  Shirey.  Binkley 
reportedly  used  money  from  an  infor- 
mant fund  to  hire  two  former  Los 
Angeles  officers  to  conduct  surveil- 
lance work.  The  results  of  the  probe — 
which  included  allegations  of  gambling 
and  the  granting  of  favors  to  massage 
businesses  — were  turned  over  the  Los 
Angeles  County  District  Attorney’s 
Office,  which  concluded  that  there  was 
no  basis  for  criminal  charges. 

The  local  press  characterized  the 
probes  as  reminiscent  of  former  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  practice  of 
keeping  secret  files  on  his  enemies — a 
characterization  that  was  called  inac- 
curate by  Roger  Gunson.  the  head  of 
the  [>istrict  Attorney’s  Special  Investi- 
gations Unit.  Nevertheless,  the  affair 
served  to  cement  Binkley’s  reputation 
as  a hard-nosed,  aulhonlanan  manager. 

To  Binkley’s  credit,  he  did  institute 
much-needed  reforms,  including  a 
review  of  police  misconduct  cases  that 
had  previously  been  closed.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Jackson  incident,  Binkley  con- 
ducted his  own  sting  operation  to  en- 
sure that  citizens'  conplaints  were  being 
[xoperly  handled.  He  also  established 
what  he  referred  to  as  an  “early-warn- 
ing system”  that  alerted  him  to  any 
officer  with  seven  sustained  citizen 
complaints. 

Binkley  also  reached  out  to  the  city’s 
ethmc  and  minority  population  by  es- 
tablishing police  advisory  groups  with 
blacks,  Asians,  women  and  gays.  He 
made  sensitivity  and  cultural  diversity 
courses  mandatory  for  all  officers. 

But  the  department  came  under 
increasing  fire  for  its  apparent  inability 
Continued  on  Page  14 


State  DNA  data  base  grows  slowly 

No  legal  challenges  seen  to  collection  of  samples  from  convicts 


The  Washington  Legislature  this 
month  allocated  S3(X),(X)0  to  enable  the 
State  Patrol’s  crime  lab  to  hire  extra 
posonnel  in  Older  to  enter  DNA  sanq^ 
from  convicted  violent  offenders  into  a 
databank. 

SinceJuly  1, 1990,  when  a state  law 
was  oiacted  requiring  persons  omvicted 
of  any  of  96  violent  crimes  lo  submit 
blood  samples  for  the  DNA  data  base, 
over  3,500  sanqrfes  have  been  collected, 
according  to  Kay  Sweeney,  manago’of 
the  Washington  Stale  Patrol  crime  lab 
in  Seattle. 

The  lab  is  one  of  nine  pilot  sites 
around  the  country  that  have  set  up  the 
DNA  data  bases  in  conj  unction  with  the 
FBI.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  samples 
stored  in  the  data  banks  can  be  used  to 
link  suspecu  with  crimes.  The  lab  also 
gets  300  requests  each  month  to  draw 
samples,  Sweeney  added. 

So  far,  only  500  samples  have  actu- 
ally been  entered  into  the  data  bank, 
Sweeney  said.  “So  there  are  3,(XX)  that 
we  haven’t  even  done  anything  with 
yet,"  he  said.  No  criminal  suspects  have 
been  identified  through  the  data  base 
because  thoc  aren't  yet  enough  sanqiles 
on  hand,  he  added.  Sweeney  said  the 
$300,000  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture will  allow  the  lab  to  hire  three  more 
technicians  to  “speed  up"  the  logging 
of  DNA-based  data. 

The  lab  separates  deoxyribonucleic 
acid  (DNA)  from  blood  samples  using 
a process  called  restriction  fragment 


length  polymorp^sm.  DNA,  which 
contains  [roperties  and  identifying 
genetic  information  that  is  unique  lo 
each  human  being,  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  almost  foolproof  way  of  linking  a 
suspect  to  a crime  through  hair,  blood, 
semen  or  tissue  left  at  the  crime  scene. 
Although  its  reliability  has  been  chal- 
lenged in  the  few  years  since  it  was 
developied,  most  scientists  believe  the 
method  is  reliable  if  pre^eriy  pxrformed. 

“The  overall  majority  of  individu- 
als that  have  any  interest  m or  knowl- 
edge of  DNA  identification  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  it,”  said 
Sweeney.  “The  process  we’re  using  is 
well-tested.  We’ve  done  validation 
studies  on  the  methods.  We’ve  done 
literally  hundreds  of  proficiency 
samples  to  verify  the  technique.  And 
the  results  are  just  incredible.  When 
you  get  the  kinds  of  matches  you  gel 
using  DNA  it’s  just  falnilous  for  inves- 
tigators to  use.  The  courts  like  that  kind 
of  information  because  it’s  fairly  de- 
finitive." 

The  Seattle  lab  and  eight  other  fa- 
cilities that  make  up  the  network  for  the 
FBI  pilot  effort  are  each  using  a com- 
puter program  designed  by  the  bureau 
to  categorize  the  samples, 

Sweeney  said  that,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, no  inmates  have  ever  attemprted  a 
legal  challenge  to  the  state-mandated 
collection  of  blood  for  DNA  analysis 
pxirposes.  Similarly,  Jerry  Sheehan,  the 
legislative  director  of  the  American 


Civil  Liberties  Union’s  Seattle  branch, 
said  he  did  not  know  of  any  legal  chal- 
leges  to  the  practice. 

In  Janueiry,  a group  of  lawyers  in 
Virginia  charged  that  the  practice  of 
revoking  the  “good  time"  credits  of 
inmates  who  refuse  to  submit  blood  for 

Latinos  bristle 
finalists  for  LA 

Continued  from  Page  1 
phia’s  first  black  p»lice  commissioner 
in  1988,  is  credited  for  bringing  com- 
munity-oriented pjolicing  to  Philadel- 
phia and  improving  the  agency’s  rogue 
image.  Parks,  who  is  said  to  be  popular 
among  the  city’s  black  residents,  heads 
p»lice  operations  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city,  Do(son,ashaip  critic  of  Gales, 
accused  the  Police  Chief  of  being  un- 
able to  lake  disciplinary  action  against 
officers  engaged  m misconduct  and  was 
relieved  of  some  duties  as  a result. 

Levant  is  described  as  the  most  lib- 
eral candidate  and  is  best  known  as  (he 
pjrimary  force  behind  the  department’s 
Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
prop^  (DARE),  which  sends  police 
officers  to  schools  to  teach  children 
about  the  dangers  of  drug  use.  The 
program  has  been  replicated  in  hun- 
dreds of  jurisdictions  nationwide. 

Krockcr.  a self-styled  reformer,  was 
pul  in  charge  of  opjerations  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  where  the  Rodney 


DNA  sampling  was  unconstitutional. 
In  1991,  a judge  ruled  against  inmates 
who  filed  a suit  charging  that  the  pirac- 
tice  violated  their  pirivacy  rights. 

In  Washington,  the  submission  of 
(he  blood  sample  is  a condition  of  re- 
lease. Sweeney  said. 

at  list  of 
chiefs  job 

King  beating  took  place,  shortly  after 
that  incident  last  March.  Hunt  is  among 
Gates’  closest  allies,  and  at  age  61,  is 
the  oldest  finalist. 

On  June  2.  voters  will  consider 
changes  in  (he  city  charter’s  that  will 
alter  the  current  prrocess  of  selecting  a 
fwlice  chief.  The  changes,  recom- 
mended by  the  Chrislopiher  Commis- 
sion, which  examined  the  Police  De- 
partment in  the  wake  of  the  King  inci- 
dent, include  limiting  future  px>lice 
chiefs  to  two  five-year  terms. 

Under  the  piropx)sed  charter  revi- 
sions, the  selection,  tenure,  discipline 
and  removal  of  the  Police  Chief  would 
be  exempted  from  Civil  Service.  The 
Chief  would  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Po- 
lice Commission  and  the  City  Council , 
The  Police  Commission  would  have 
the  power  to  remove  the  Chief  poor  to 
the  end  of  his  term,  but  that  decision 
would  have  lo  be  apiprovcd  by  the  Mayor 
and  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Council. 
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Pushing  a iiWe  harder  in  Portiand: 


Citizens  spur  community-based  policing 


It  IS  f»t)bably  premature  to  pro- 
nounce community  policing  the  wave 
of  the  future.  However,  were  I a betting 
man.  I would  give  hefty  odds  that  it  is. 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

Why?  Because  community  policing 
tends  to  make  citizens  happy  wherever 
It  is  tried.  They  like  the  greater  visibil- 
ity and  accessibility  of  police  officeTs 
and  have  less  fear  of  crime,  even  if  the 
cnme  rate  has  not,  in  fact,  been  much 
reduced  by  community  policing 

The  police  in  Portland,  Ore.,  who 
are  in  the  second  year  of  a live-year 
transition  to  community  policing,  are 
being  urged  by  citizens  to  get  on  with  it. 

“In  Portland,  community  policing  is 
community-driven,"  said  Sgt.  David 
Austin  of  the  Police  Bureau'sCommu- 
ruty  Policing  Division.  “When  we 
started,  the  Mayor,  Police  Chief  and 
others  went  out  and  made  sales  pitches 


for  community  policing  to  organiza- 
tions, and  now  the  organizations  have 
been  driving  it.  They  wanted  it  so  badly 
that  we're  playing  catch-up." 

Portland  is  a textbook  case  of  why 
community  policing  is  generating 
momentum  around  the  country.  In  the 
late  1980's.  the  city's  cnme  rate  was 
rising  and  there  were  demands  to  put 
more  cops  on  the  street.  The  Police 
Bureau  denwied  detectives,  eliminated 
cnme  analysis,  pared  the  crime  preven- 
uon  and  plaiuung  and  research  units  to 
skeleton  crews,  decimated  tactical  units, 
and  drastically  reduced  the  Police  Bu- 
reau's civiUan  force.  But  even  as  more 
officers  hit  the  streets,  the  number  of 
radio  calls  was  also  rising  (by  44  per- 
cent between  1984  and  19S8).  Response 
time  to  the  highest  prionty  calls  rose  to 
over  nine  minutes.  Officers  had  no  time 
to  talk  to  citizens  unless  they  were 
suspects,  victims  or  witnesses. 

A Police  Bureau  study  reponed: 
"Officers  came  to  regard  citizens  as 
complainants  who  called  the  police  and 


then  got  out  of  the  way  so  the  police 
could  fight  crime  — alone.  They  lost 
the  awareness  of  the  many  day-to-day 
activities  that  residents  of  an  area  per- 
form to  make  it  a safe  and  secure  place. 
Officers  often  developed  a distorted 
picture  of  the  true  problems  and  con- 
cerns of  an  area.  When  police  only 
contact  a neighborhood  at  the  crisis 
points,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  those 
are  the  most  important  ongoing  issues. 
Thus,  officers  tended  to  see  a drug 
house  as  a problem  of  periodic  cus- 
tomer robberies  that  {xoduced  shoot- 
outs.  while  the  neighboihood  saw  the 
drug  house  as  a constant  aggravation  of 
loud  traffic.  late  night  noise,  minor 
harassment  of  residents,  and  a place 
that  drew  undesirable  outsiders  into  the 
neighborhood.  These  separate  view- 
points also  meant  that  many  officos 
lost  sight  of  the  tremendous  resources 
the  community  could  provide  to  help 
them  and.  worse  yet,  they  lost  aware- 
ness of  the  commumty's  tremendous 
desire  to  help." 


Police-prosecutor  TV  link 


moves  up 

Police  and  prosecutors  in  one  of 
New  York  City's  five  boroughs  are 
using  closed<ircuit  television  to  con- 
duct face-to-face  interviews,  in  hopes 
of  saving  hundreds  of  man-hours  by 
eliminating  cosdy.  time-consuming 
travel  between  police  {Hecincts  and  the 
Distna  Attorney's  office. 

The  closed-circuit  TV  Unk.  which 
became  operational  on  a pilot  basis  in 
early  January,  is  used  primarily  by 
prosecutors  and  police  officers  to  ex- 
change information  in  pretrial  and  post- 
arraignment  conferences,  without  re- 
quiring officers  to  travel  from  the  pre- 
cina  and  narcotics  bureau  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office,  said  Lieut.  Fred 
Beck  of  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment's Patrol  Borough  Staten  Island. 
“It's  Just  getting  off  the  ground  but  it 
will  save  more  and  more  [time]  as  it 


a notch  in 

becomes  more  and  more  popular."  he 
said. 

The  system  is  fed  by  a “shadow" 
cable  line  knosvn  as  the  Institutional 
Network  (INET)  that  is  installed  and 
provided  free  of  charge  by  cable  com- 
parues  for  use  by  any  New  York  City 
agency,  said  Marty  Murphy,  who  coor- 
dinates the  arrest-to-aiTaignment  pro- 
cess from  the  office  of  the  Dqwiy  Mayor 
for  Public  Safety.  Staten  Island  was 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  pilot  project 
because  the  borough  has  a complete 
cable  system  in  place.  Equipment  to  set 
up  the  project  was  donated  aixl  thus 
costs  the  city  nothing,  he  added. 

The  Staten  Island  project  represents 
the  first  time  the  INET  link  has  been 
used  by  any  New  York  City  agency, 
noted  Murphy. 

The  system  could  save  up  to  700 


quality 

patrol  hours  each  month,  according  to 
estimates  by  the  deputy  mayor’s  office. 
“It's  not  a very  dramatic  experiment 
but  it  will  save  patrol  time."  Murphy 
said.  “Hopefully,  in  the  future,  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  the  precincts  hooked  up 
with  the  D.A.’s  offices.  The  only  thing 
you  really  would  have  to  purchase  is 
the  setup — the  camera  and  the  TV.  The 
line  would  be  ours  — and  that's  the 
beauty  of  the  INET." 

Murphy  said  another  advantage  is 
that  the  closed-circuit  system  offiers 
“superior"  images  without  the  jerki- 
ness  and  distortion  of  video-teleconfer- 
encing systems,  because  the  camera  is 
located  inside  the  television.  “You're 
looking  straight  into  the  eyeball  of  the 
person.  You  think  the  person  is  sitting 
six  feet  away  firom  you  with  a glass 
between  you,"  said  Murphy. 


New  Orleans  cops  awaiting 
word  on  where  they  must  live 


New  Orleans  police  officers  living 
outside  the  city  will  not  have  to  pack 
their  bags  and  relocate  to  the  Big  Easy 
in  the  immediate  future  — at  least  not 
until  the  constitutional  issues  surround- 
ing the  City  Council's  domiciliary 
ordinance  are  resolved. 

The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  December  that  the  Qty  Council  had 
the  authority  to  require  city  workers  to 
make  their  primary  residences  within 
New  Orleans  city  limits.  The  ordinance 
had  been  challenged  by  both  the  police 
and  fire  unions,  and  a trial  court  had 
held  that  the  ordinance  was  constitu- 
tional but  fell  under  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  tnal 
court  ruled  that  the  City  Council  had  no 
authority  to  adopt  the  ordinance,  ac- 
cording to  Elmer  Gibbons,  deputy  city 
attorney  in  New  Orleans. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
since  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
had  never  taken  action  on  the  issue,  the 
City  Council  had  the  authority  to  adopt 
the  ordinance.  It  did  not  rule  on  the 
consdtudixialityoftheordinanceiiself. 

Now  the  issue  goes  back  to  the  Civil 


District  Court  for  a trial  on  the  merits  of 
other  union  objecdons  to  the  ordinance, 
which  requires  that  all  city  employees 
live  in  New  Orleans  by  1994.  The 
domiciliary  ordinance  is  different  from 
a residency  rule  because  it  makes  a dis- 
dnedon  between  residence  and  domi- 
cile. Under  the  ordinance,  a domicile  is 
where  a person  keeps  most  of  his  valu- 
ables. 

The  ixdinance  had  been  passed  by 
the  City  CouikU  in  1990,  and  circum- 
vented an  old  resideiKy  rule  that  city 
employees  skirted  by  maintaining  two 
residences  or  making  other  arrange- 
ments, such  as  having  mail  sent  to  New 
Orleans  addresses. 

Gibbons  told  LEN  he  did  not  know 
when  the  next  court  proceedings  on  the 
rule  would  occur  since  there  will  be  an 
“extensive"  discovery  phase  before  trial 
resumes  “Where  is  the  ordinance  going 
to  wind  up  in  the  future?  I have  no  idea 
at  this  point,  and  I'm  not  even  going  to 
hazard  a guess."  he  said. 

Frank  DeSalvo,  an  attorney  repre- 
senting the  l,0(X)-member  Police  As- 
sociation of  New  Orleans,  was  confi- 


dent that  the  union  would  prevail.  “We 
had  raised  many,  many  other  constitu- 
tional issues  — equal  protection,  inter- 
ference with  contract  obligations,  6w- 
dom  of  association — none  of  those  did 
the  trial  judge  deal  with.  It's  pretty  clear 
to  us  that  on  those  constitutional  issues, 
we  will  win,"  he  said 
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Portland's  Mayor  and  Gty  Council 
duected  Chief  Richard  D Walker  in 
1989  to  begin  moving  the  Police  Bu- 
reau in  the  direction  of  community 
policing  so  that  the  citizens  would 
become  more  involved  in  making  the 
city  a safer  and  more  livable  place.  That 
set  off  a flurry  of  research  and  commu- 
nity meetings.  Out  of  it  came  a detailed 
five-year  transition  plan  to  commuruty 
policing,  with  goals,  objectives  and 
timetables.  The  stark  contrast  between 
the  old,  reactive  policing  strategy  and 
the  new.  proactive  method  is  seen  by 
companng  the  Police  Bureau's  old 
mission  statement  with  the  new. 

The  old  mission  statement  read: 
“The  Bureau  of  Police  is  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
protection  of  the  nghts  of  persons  and 
property,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and 
the  enforcement  of  all  Federal  laws, 
Oregon  state  statutes  and  city  ordinances 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of 
Portland."  The  new  mission  is  . .to 
work  with  all  citizens  to  preserve  life, 
maintain  human  rights,  protect  prop- 
erty and  promote  individual  responsi- 
bility and  community  commitment." 

One  of  the  key  requirements  for  any 
community  policing  effort  is  to  free  up 
an  officer's  time  so  that  he  is  not  always 
racing  to  answer  calls  for  service  and 
has  some  tune  for  problem-solving. 
Pcutland  has  taken  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion by  hmng  recruits;  since  the  transi- 
tion began  in  1990.  80  officers  have 
been  added  to  what  was  a 7S2-officer 
force.  The  plan  calls  for  120-plus  more 
within  the  five  years.  The  aim  is  to  have 
officers  spend  less  chan  35  perceni  of 
their  time  on  calls  for  service. 

Three  major  community  policing 
demonstrations  are  underway,  one  in 
each  of  the  city’s  preancts.  They  in- 
volve uniting  the  police,  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  businesses  and  residents 
to  fight  street  drug  dealing,  drug-  and 


gang-related  violence,  and  homeless- 
ness with  consequent  street  violence. 
Many  other  smaller  projects  are  also  in 
progress.  “In  the  demonstration  project 
areas,  we're  having  a reduction  in  calls 
for  service."  said  Sergeant  Austin. 

Like  every  other  commiuiity  that 
has  moved  toward  the  new  policing 
style,  Portland  has  its  foot-draggers. 
“Not  every  officer  is  on  board,"  Ausun 
said,  “and  we're  probably  never  going 
to  have  every  individual  on  board."  A 
panel  of  outside  experts  who  consid- 
ered the  problem  for  Portland  said. 
“Many  of  the  arguments  against  com- 
munity poliang  in  Portland  are  similar 
to  arguments  in  other  agencies,  e.g.,  it 
won't  work,  it  isn't  'real'  police  work, 
it's  just  another  form  of  conumuiity 
relations  or  cnme  prevenuon,  it  will  go 
away  with  a new  Chief,  we’re  too  busy 
handling  calls  for  service,  etc." 

The  advice  from  the  experts  was  to 
“make  a reasonable  effort  to  convert 
the  resisters,  but  to  work  around  those 
who  persist  in  resisting  the  change." 
The  panel  was  convinced  that  commu- 
nity policing  “is  the  future,  and  that 
those  who  think  they  can  wait  it  out  and 
stick  with  tradidonal  policing  are  not 
only  going  to  be  disappointed  but  will 
be  postpomng  the  many  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  community  policing." 

They'll  also  have  a long  wail.  Ttun 
Potter,  who  handled  the  Community 
Policing  Division  when  planiung  be- 
gan, was  named  Police  Chief  a year 
ago. 

(Ordwoy  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyrtdham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malian,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  amcle.} 
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People  & Places 


Nowicki 
saga,  Part  1 

Dennis  Nowicki  says  he  liked  his 
job  as  Police  Chief  of  Joliet,  ni..  but  an 
offer  to  head  the  Diinois  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Informabon  Authority  was  an 
opportunity  he  “couldn't  say  no  to." 

Nowicld  spent  his  last  day  in  Joliet, 
located  about  40  miles  southwest  of 
Chicago,  on  Feb.  29.  Deputy  Chief 
David  L.  Gerdes,  a 20- year  veteran  of 
the  force,  was  named  by  city  officials  to 
run  the  175-oflficcr  department  on  an 
interim  basis  until  a new  police  chief  is 
chosen. 

“I  truly  enjoyed  working  here."  said 
Nowicld  in  an  interview  with  The  Joliet 
Herald-News.  “I  was  not  looking  for  a 
job,  but  this  is  something  I couldn 't  say 
no  to.  It  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
have  a larger  impact  in  law  enforce- 
ment, and  it  also  means  working  with 
courts  and  corrections." 

Nowicki.  a former  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  Police  E)epart- 
ment,  began  lus  term  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion Authority  early  this  month.  The 
authcxity  channels  Federal  funds  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  conducts 
research  on  crime  trends,  maintains  a 
computerized  criminal  data  system  that 
Diinois  police  departments  can  lap  into, 
and  also  conducts  long-range  police 
planning  on  a statewide  level.  The  au- 
thority funneled  $750,000  to  the  City  of 
Joliet  last  year  to  expand  the  commu- 
nity-onented  policing  (m>gram  that 
Nowicld  began. 

Nowicki,  who  came  to  Joliet  in  1989, 
was  a popular  police  chief,  said  City 
Manager  John  Mezera,  who  lerrod 
his  departure  a “loss"  to  Joliet.  “Butit's 
an  asset  to  the  state  and  certainly  it  will 
help  to  have  someone  from  here  work- 
ing for  them."  Mezera  added. 

Nowicld  received  high  marks  from 
Gov.  Jim  Edgar,  who  selected  him  for 
his  new  job.  “E)enrus  Nowicld  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  leadership,  good 
academic  credentials  and  impressive 
experience,  beginning  as  a beat  patrol 
officer  and  working  his  way  up  to  rank- 
ing jobs  with  the  Chicago  and  Joliet 
police  departments."  Edgar  said. 

Peter  Bensinger,  who  chairs  the 
15-member  authority,  said  that 
Nowicka's  experience  in  both  big-city 
and  mid-sized  police  agencies  is  “very 
inponant  to  what  we  do." 

Nowicki  [palaces  J.  David  Coktren, 
who  resigned  Feb,  5 after  it  was  dis- 
closed that  he  had  biUed  taxpayers  for 
fust-class  airplane  tickets.  Coldren  re- 
pcwtedly  justified  the  expense  by  say- 
ing he  was  too  fat  to  sit  in  coach. 

Nowicki 
saga,  Part  2 

Two-time  police  chief  Ed  Nowicki 
wiU  step  down  April  1 as  executive 
director  of  the  American  Society  of 
Law  Enforcement  Trainers  (ASLET), 
an  organization  he  has  headed  since  its 
founding  in  1987. 

Nowicld  said  that  an  iUness  in  his 
family  forced  him  to  choose  between 
continuing  his  job  at  ASLET  or  his  post 
as  a police  training  specialist  at  Mil- 
waukee Area  Technical  CoUege.  A 
leave  of  absence  from  the  college  “was 


growth  — it  now  has  nearly  4,000 
members  — requues  a fuU-rime  direc- 
tor, he  said. 

"If  I had  suyed  on,  I think  it  would 
have  been  counterproductive  to  the 
organizabon  and  myself — I couldn't 
do  both,"  Nowicld  told  LEN,  "I  had  to 
make  a decision,  and  the  decision  was 
a very  necessary  one,  but  a very  stress- 
ful one." 

ASLET's  rapid  growth  proved  to 
Nowicki  the  need  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion. “I’m  pleased  with  what  we've 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  five  years, 
and  pleased  with  the  amount  of  sup- 
port- To  go  from  nothing  to  4,000 
members  in  five  years  shows  there  really 
was  a need  for  a nabonal  organizabon 
for  people  in  law  enforcement  train- 
ing." said  Nowicld,  who  lists  his  par- 
bcipabon  in  ASLET  as  the  defining 
event  of  his  career. 

Nowicki  wiU  continue  training  po- 
lice officers  at  Milwaukee  Area  Tech- 
rucal  College,  where  he  has  worked  for 
11  years.  He  said  he  will  also  spend 
more  brrje  wribng,  noung  that  his  book 
of  anecdotal  police  stories,  'Tfue  Blue," 
was  recendy  published.  And  he  wiU 
conbnue  to  be  an  acbve  member  of 
ASLET.  "I'm  not  just  going  to  drop  out 
of  sight,"  he  said. 

Nowicki.  a 24-year  veteran  of  law 
enforcement,  spent  10  years  with  the 
Chicago  Police  EJepanment  and  served 
as  police  chief  in  the  Wisconsin  towns 
of  Silver  Lake  and  Twin  Lakes. 

Steve  Bunting,  a charter  member  of 
ASLET.  wiU  succeed  Nowicki,  and  the 
organizabon's  headquarters  wiU  move 
from  Wisconsin  to  Delaware,  where 
Bunbng  resides.  Bunbng  is  a former 
assistant  director  of  public  safety  for 
the  Ufuveisity  of  Delaware.  "1  think 
Steve  wUl  do  an  excellent  job.  The 
organizabon  is  lucky  to  have  him," 
Nowicld  said. 

After  April  1,  all  correspondence 
and  inquiries  to  ASLET  should  be  di- 
rected to:  ASLET.  P.O.  Box  361,  Lewes, 
DE  19958;  telephone:  (302)  645-4080; 
fax:  (302)  645-4084. 

Tops  in 
Tucson 

Elaine  S.  Hedtke,  the  17-year  vet- 
eran of  the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Police  De- 
partment who  earlier  this  month  be- 
came the  city’s  first  female  police  chief, 
said  her  appointment  is  proof  that  “the 
evolubonary  process"  of  women's  role 
in  policing  has  come  fuU  circle. 

Hedtke,  47,  was  sworn  in  to  head 
the  780-officer  Police  Department  on 
March  3,  succeeding  Peter  Ronstadt, 
who  retued  Feb.  23.  Ronstadt,  who 
joined  the  department  in  1963  and  has 
served  as  its  Chief  since  1981,  said  his 
decision  to  retire  was  a personal  one, 
arxl  denied  it  grew  ftxrm  a reported  rift 
between  him  and  City  Manager  Tom 
Wilson. 

“Certainly,  I’m  challenged  aixl  flat- 
tered by  the  appointment,"  said  Hedtke, 
who  was  one  of  Ronstadt 's  three  assis- 
tant chiefs,  and  beat  out  seven  other 
high-ranking  Tucson  police  officials 
for  the  chieFs  post.  "I’ve  inherited  an 
excellent  department  fixim  my  prede- 
cessor — a department  that  is  focused 
on  community  participation  and  part- 
nership." 

Hcdlke’s  appointment  makes  her 
one  of  the  very  few  women  who  have 


jCance  of  that  is  not  lost  on  her,  she  said. 

“Women  who  started  at  essenbally 
the  same  levels  of  responsibility  as  their 
male  counterparts  back  in  the  mid- 
I970’s  are  now  coming  of  age  in  their 
departments.  They  have  the  experience 
and  the  exposure  to  be  qualified,  to  be 
in  compebbon  for  the  upper  levels  of 


Tucson  Chief  Elaine  $,  Hedtke 


management  — if  not  the  execubve 
officer  level  of  management.  I think 
you’re  going  to  start  to  see  that  process 
naruraUy  occur,"  she  told  LEN. 

Hedike’s  said  her  primary  task  as 
Chief  will  be  to  conbnue  the  depart- 
ment’s bansibon  to  commimity  polic- 
ing, begun  by  Ronstadt  a decade  ago. 
The  philosophy  is  “established,  but  it 
needs  some  growing  and  maturing.  I 
think  my  role  is  to  help  actualize  that 
philosophy  throughout  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  department. . . . The 
poUce  is  a part  of  the  commuruty.  As 
such,  we  are  responsive  aixl  in  partnCT- 
ship  with  that  community  to  help  pro- 
vide for  a sense  of  safety  and  security, 
and  a quality  of  li  fe  that  makes  it  a good 
place  to  live." 

Tucson's  crime  jxoblems  are  not 
much  different  firom  those  currenby 
experienced  by  any  large,  growing  city, 
said  Hedtke.  “We  have  the  increased 
violence  levels.  We  have  the  ongoing 
battle  with  propaty  crime  that  is  the 
result  of  a good  deal  of  drug  acbvity. 
We  face  the  same  problems — pCThaps 
not  in  as  great  a magnitude  as  some  of 
the  larger  communibes  on  the  coast  — 
but  certainly  the  nature  of  the  beast  is 
the  same  in  Tucson  as  it  is  elsewhere." 

Hedtke  joined  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  1975a$apatroi  officer  and  has 
since  risen  steadily  through  the  ranks. 
She  is  a former  commander  of  the 
department's  interna]  affairs  and  nar- 
cotics units  and  the  technical  support 
division.  In  1989,  she  was  named  assis- 
tant chief  in  charge  of  the  Operabons 
Support  Bureau,  overseeing  the 
agency’s  community  services,  tacbcal 
support,  traffic  and  mulbple-offender 
divisions. 

Hedtke,  a nadve  of  Houston,  came 
to  Tucson  in  1 969  to  attertd  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  where  she  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  Oriental  studies  in 
1971.  She  was  working  on  her  doctor- 
ate when  the  Vietnam  War  ended  in 
1973,  an  event  that  indirectly  led  to  her 
policing  career. 

"Since  my  area  of  emphasis  was 
Southeast  Asia,  the  funding  kind  of 
evaporated  so  I went  looking  for  gain- 
ful employment- 1 got  real  lucky  and  the 
Police  Department  hired  me  — despite 
my  degrees.  They  were  willing  to  take 
a chance  that  I’d  hang  around  and 
they’re  sull  stuck  with  me.”  she  said. 


Pro  & 

Conn. 

Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  A-  Perry  Jr.,  a 
black  man  who  rose  through  the  ranks 
of  the  predominantly  white  Conneeb- 
cut  State  Police  during  a 27-year  ca- 
reer, was  named  State  Police  com- 
mander Feb.  28.  becoming  the  first 
minority  officer  ever  to  hold  the  top 
spot  in  the  99 1 -officer  force. 

Perry,  47,  succeeds  Col.  Ray 
Ouellette,  45,  who  was  one  of  80  State 
Police  officials  — about  8 percent  of 
the  agency's  sworn  officers  — who 
opted  to  accept  an  early-rebrement 
package  intended  to  save  the  finan- 
ciaUy  beleaguered  state  money. 

Perry’s  appointment  comes  as  the 
State  Police  faces  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult periods  in  its  history.  Late  last  year, 
budget  cuts  forced  the  layoffs  of  scores 
of  state  troopers,  who  were  returned  to 
work  only  after  the  police  union  ap- 
proved a package  of  contract  conces- 
sions aimed  at  cutting  costs.  [See  LEN, 
[>ec.  15, 1991 -]  Attrition  is  further  strip- 
ping the  agency  of  its  manpwwer  re- 
sources, and  no  replacement  officers 
are  forthcoming. 

In  late  February,  the  board  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Pblice  Union  agreed 
to  seek  a unionwide  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence against  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sioner Nicholas  A.  Cioffi,  Perry’s 
superior.  Cioffi,  a ftrmer  judge  ap>- 
pointed  last  year  by  Gov.  Lowell  P. 
Weicker  Jr„  is  the  only  aj)p»iniee  to 
the  pxjst  who  never  worked  as  a pxslice 
officer. 

Robert  J.  Kowalczyk,  the  union 
president,  charged  that  Cioffi  has 
mishandled  the  State  Police,  causing 
officer  morale  to  plummet.  Kowalczyk 
said  that  while  Perry  is  a resp^ected 
officer,  he  wiD  face  the  problem  of 
having  to  answer  to  an  unpwpxilar  boss 
who  is  the  agetKy’s  chief  policy-maker. 

“Tfiere’s  just  no  rhyme  or  reason  or 
commiinicabon  going  throu^  the  State 
Police  department,"  Kowalczyk  told 
The  New  York  Times.  “It’s  a very  sad 
slate  of  affairs." 

In  announcing  Perry's  ap^intment, 
Weicker  said.  “It’s  a thrilling  moment, 
number  one,  to  have  somebody  like  Joe 
Perry  make  it  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  And  it’s  also  a significant  moment 
for  the  state  when  a minority,  and  that’s 
a secondary  consideration,  becomes  the 
commandant  of  our  Stale  Police," 

Perry,  a native  of  Norwich,  did  not 
make  public  any  ofhis  immediate  plans 
for  the  agency. 

No.  1 

G-woman 

Burdena  PaseneUi,  who  vrill  be- 
come the  first  woman  to  head  an  FBI 
field  office  when  she  begins  a new 
assignment  at  the  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
branch  in  May,  downplayed  the  signifi- 
carKC  of  her  promotion  in  a recent  inter- 
view, saying  it  was  just  a result  of  good 
old-fashioned  hard  work. 

As  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Anchorage  office,  PaseneUi,  46.  will 
oversee  a staff  of  four  special  agents 
and  seven  suppxrrt  staff . She  succeeds 
Joe  Schulte,  who  will  take  charge  of 
the  Charlotte,  N.C..  field  office. 

“Needless  to  say.  I’m  thrilled — not 
particularly  because  I’m  first  (woman 


in  the  p>ost],  but  because  I've  been  se- 
lected to  be  a SAC,  which  is  really  an 
honor  and  a challenge,"  PaseneUi  told 
LEN. 

PaseneUi,  who  joined  the  FBI  in 
1973  as  an  agent  assigned  to  the  Sacra- 
mento field  office,  said  that  she  never 
felt  an  institutional  bias  against  women 
working  in  the  bureau.  The  FBI  has 
come  under  fire  in  recent  years  from 
black  aiKl  Latino  agents  because  of 
aUeged  discrimiitatory  promotional 
pjolicies. 

“The  day  I walked  in  the  door,  1 was 
given  significant  cases,  and  1 had  them 
the  entire  time  1 worked  on  the  street.  I 
was  successful  at  doing  them  and  it  got 
me  promoted.  The  attitude  I found  when 
I came  into  the  FBI  is:  ‘We'U  reward 
success.  We’re  interested  in  people  who 
can  accomplish  the  task. ' 1 found  that  to 
be  exbemely  true  because  I was  given 
assignmoits  that  aUowed  me  to  do  that," 
she  said. 

PaseneUi,  who  has  been  the  assis- 
tant sp)ecia]  agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI’s 
Houston  bureau  since  1989,  has  criss- 
crossed the  country  since  joining  the 
bureau.  FoUowing  her  assignment  in 
Sacramento.  I^eneUi  spent  lOyearsin 
the  Kenosha,  Wis.,  field  office.  In  1984, 
she  went  to  the  bureauls  Washington, 
D.C.,  headquarters,  where  she  was 
involved  in  the  selection  of  FBI  person- 
nel. She  served  as  a white-collar  crime 
supervisor  at  the  San  Diego  office  from 
1987  to  1989,  when  she  was  px’omoted 
to  the  Houston  px>st. 

"I  was  thinking  that  for  my  next 
transfer,  it’s  probably  a good  idea  to 
take  Miami  or  Boston  because  I really 
haven’t  covered  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,” she  said  with  a chuckle. 

PaseneUi  has  worked  on  several 
well-known  FBI  cases,  including  the 
Patty  Hearst  kidnapping  case  in  1974. 
Female  agents  played  a pivotal  role  in 
that  case,  she  said,  aixl  “probably  did 
some  of  the  best  surveUlance  the  FBI 
has  evCTdone.  We  didn’t  firtd  Patty,  but 
we  did  great  surveiUances.  We  found  a 
lot  of  other  stuff  going  on." 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  case  she 
worked  on  involved  Alton  Coleman,  a 
Waukegan,  Ul.,  man  whose  murderous 
rampage  across  four  stales  in  1 984  left 
at  least  nine  dead.  Coleman  was  con- 
sidered so  dangerous  he  was  only  the 
second  criminal  in  FBI  history  to  rate 
an  unusual  1 1th  spot  on  the  bureau's 
“Most  Wanted"  list,  an  option  used 
when  the  severity  of  the  crimes  in  prog- 
ress indicates  an  espreciaUy  vicious  of- 
fender. 

Prior  to  joining  the  bureau.  Pase- 
neUi was  a Seattle  pwlice  detective  from 
1969  to  1973.  She  holds  a bachelor's 
degree  in  police  science  from  Wash- 
ington State  University. 

PaseneUi’s  husband,  George,  is  the 
former  chief  of  the  Waukegan  and 
McHenry,  Dl..  px>lice  departments.  He 
currently  works  as  an  analyst  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 


CHECKED  YOUR 
EQUIPMENT 
LATELY? 

If  Law  Enforcement  News 
isn’t  p)art  of  your  list  of 
standard  police  equipment, 
you're  not  giving  yourself 
every  possible  pjrofessional 
advantage.  Make  sure  LEN  is 
keeping  you  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  your  profession. 
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Drug  summit  yields  accord, 
but  no  new  strategies  or  funds 


President  Bush  and  the  leaders  of 
six  Latin  Amoican  nations  where  much 
of  the  illicit  drug  trade  originates  agreed 
last  month  to  continue  anti-narcsotics 
efforts  but  offered  no  new  strategies  or 
pledges  of  additional  funding. 

The  agreement  was  axuiounced  in  a 
communique  issued  Feb.  27  at  the  end 
of  a two-day  summit  meeting  in  San 
Antonio.  It  was  a follow-up  to  the  1990 
drug  summit  held  in  Cartagena, 
Colombia,  which  resulted  in  the  first 
cooperative  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  drug-producing 
nations  of  Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Peru. 

This  time,  the  leaders  of  Ecuador, 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  were  also  in- 
vited, out  of  concerns  that  drug  traf- 
ficters  are  ste^jing  up  activities  in  those 
countries. 

The  Latin  American  leaders,  some 
of  whom  had  expected  increases  in 
U.S.  aid  to  stimulate  economic  growth, 
came  away  from  the  summit  empty- 
handed.  Bush  said  he  could  not  [xomise 
new  aid  because  “these  are  not  easy 
times  in  the  United  States." 

“I  don't  want  to  be  here  under  any 
false  colors,"  Bush  assened.  "We  are 
opoating  at  enormous  deficits  that  con- 
cern the  American  people  enormously. 
So  we  don't  have  all  the  money  to 
spend  on  all  the  programs  that  we  think 
are  wcwthwhile." 

The  jxesidents  of  Colombia,  Mex- 
ico and  Venezuela  had  called  for  new 
measures  that  would  increase  their 
countries'  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  news  is  grim: 


Despite  increased  international  ef- 
forts to  curtail  the  production  and  traf- 
ficking of  narcotics,  "the  drug  ^use 
situation  worldwide  remain.^  grim" 
worldwide,  according  to  a recent  sur- 
vey by  the  United  Nations,  with  pro- 
duction and  consumption  continuing 
largely  unabated. 

The  report  buttresses  statements  by 
U.S.  drug  enforcement  officials  who 
say  traffickers  are  using  increasingly 
ingenious  methods  to  smuggle  contra- 
band into  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
U.S.-Mexico  border  is  making  a come- 
back as  a prime  entry  point  for  drugs. 

Cocaine  use  appears  to  be  declining 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  U.N.  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Board.  But  the  report 
said  (hat  drug  use  was  increasing  in  a 
number  of  countries  including  those  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 

"Elicit  production,  tiafTicking  and 
abuse  of  drugs,  together  with  attendant 
violence  and  corruption,  continue  to 
imperil  public  health  in  viituaEy  all 
countries,"  said  the  report,  released  in 
mid-January. 

It  said  the  use  of  heroin  was  “soar- 
ing" in  a number  of  nations  and  that 
cocaine  abuse  is  rising  in  Africa,  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  South  and  South- 
east Asia,  and  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Cartels  Go  Global 

The  U.N,  agency  said  there  was 
growing  evidence  that  Latin  American 
drug  cartels  were  linking  up  with  crime 
groups  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Europe  to 
strengthen  distribution  channels  for 
heroin  and  cocaine.  The  agency  said 
that  despite  the  crackdowns  on  Colom- 


and  at  the  same  time  bolster  their  econo- 
mies and  create  new  jobs.  The  leaders 
of  Ecuador  and  Pau  requested  grants 
that  would  be  used  to  create  new  indus- 
tries and  agricultural  markets  in  order 
to  give  impoverished  farmers  viable 
economic  alternatives  to  growing  coca 
plants.  All  six  nations  contended  that 
economic  aid  was  necessary  to  provide 
new  employment  opportunities  to  thou- 
sands of  peasants  who  earn  their  living 
in  the  drug  trade. 

Peruvian  President  Alberto  K. 
Fujimori  said  that  his  nation  had  failed 
to  curb  the  production  of  coca  because 
of  a shortage  of  money.  Fujimori  also 
criticized  Congress  for  stalling  U.S. 
anti-drug  funds  because  of  what  he 
termed  exaggerated  accounts  of  civil 
rights  abuses  by  the  Peruvian  Army  and 
police  in  his  nation's  fight  against  the 
Shining  Path  guerilla  movement. 

In  a pre-summit  meeting  in  Ecuador 
held  in  January.  Colombian  ftesideni 
Cesar  Gaviria  had  urged  summit  par- 
ticipants to  declare  specific,  sweeping 
goals  in  the  drug  war.  These  included 
cutting  drug  trafficking  in  half  by  2000 
and  destroying  it  by  2010.  The  goals 
were  abandoned  at  the  summit  because 
Fujimori  said  fffessure  to  meet  targets 
would  hurt  his  nation’s  efforts  to  con- 
vince 200,000  farmers  to  shift  cultiva- 
tion efforts  fit>m  coca  to  other  crops. 

The  United  States  is  currently  spend- 
ing $2.2  billion  in  a five-year  program 
begun  in  1989  aimed  at  getting  Andean 
farmets  to  shift  crop  production  away 


bia-based  cartels,  “cocaine  trafficking 
continues  unabated"  and  has  spread 
from  Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Peru  to 
nearly  every  Latin  American  country. 

South  American-based  gangs  are 
expanding  their  distribution  capabili- 
ties to  Africa,  which  is  used  as  a staging 
ground  to  import  narcotics  into  Europe . 
Spin-off  distribution  rings  that  supply 
local  markets  have  sjming  up  in  the 
major  African  cities  of  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Morocco,  Senega]  and  Nigeria,  the 
report  added. 

In  what  the  U.N.  agency  said  was  a 
major  newdevelopmeni,  impoverished 
African  farmers,  like  their  Latin  Ameri- 
can counterparts,  have  been  lured  into 
drug  (xxiduction  by  the  promise  of  easy 
money.  Farmers  in  Nigeria  and  Cam- 
eroon have  cultivated  coca,  while  in 
Egypt,  Kenya,  Morocco  and  the  Su- 
dan, farmers  plant  opium  poppies. 

The  collapse  of  Communism  has 
aided  smugglers'  efforts  in  Eastern 
Europe,  particularly  in  Czechoslovakia 
arxl  Hungary,  and  in  the  nations  that 
were  once  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
agency  said. 

Sham  Shampoo 

In  the  United  States,  narcotics  en- 
forcement agents  say  drug  traffickers 
have  taken  to  smuggling  liquid  cocaine 
in  foctory-sealed  shampoo  and  liquor 
bottles  as  part  of  the  latest  gambit  for 
importing  narcotics  into  the  country. 

“Because  of  the  amounts  we've 
gotten  and  the  weights,  it  seems  to  be  a 
burgeoning  trend,"  said  Arthur  Stiffle, 
the  Customs  Service's  special  agent  in 
charge  at  New  York’s  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport.  He  said  officials  be- 
lieve that  the  drugs  are  trucked  fixim 


from  coca. 

Initiatives  apfxxived  at  (he  summit 
include  new  efforts  to  curb  money  laun- 
doing,  international  controls  on  the 
sale  of  chemicals  used  to  produce  co- 
caine, and  missions  to  rjinaHa  Europe 
and  Japan  to  urge  the  increased  partici- 
pation of  those  nations  in  the  anti-drug 
effort.  The  leaders  also  agreed  to  ex- 
pand intelligence  sharing  and  tighten 
regulations  on  light  aircraft,  ships  and 
cargo  shipments  through  international 
ports  and  free  zones. 

The  leaders  also  agreed  to  set  up 
regional  training  centers  in  (he  six  na- 
tions to  train  police  in  anti-narcotics 
operations-  And  in  a major  shift,  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  agreed  that 
Colombia’s  army  will  no  longer  play  a 
major  role  in  cracking  down  on  traf- 
fickers. The  $75  million  in  U.S.  assis- 
tance to  the  army  will  be  shifted  to 
Colombia’s  police  forces.  Bolivia  also 
said  it  would  eventually  withdraw  its 
army  from  the  drug  war. 

The  counmes  are  said  to  be  con- 
cerned that  the  continuing  pamdpation 
of  their  armies  in  the  drug  war  could 
lead  to  corruption,  civil  rights  abuses 
and  political  instability. 

The  Latin  American  leaders  also 
insisted  that  U.S.  officials  continue 
efforts  to  curb  drug  demand  in  this 
country . An  estimated  70  percent  of  the 
world's  cocaine  users  are  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  a report  from  the 
White  House  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy. 


wrinkles 

Colombia  to  Venezuela,  where  they  are 
factory  sealed  in  brovm  bottles.  The 
bottles  must  be  closely  checked  be- 
cause the  consistency  of  liquid  cocaine, 
which  can  easily  be  dried  out  and  con- 
verted to  powder,  is  similar  to  sham- 
poo, he  added. 

“Unless  you  know  what  you’re 
looking  for,  you  wouldn't  realize  that  it 
was  cocaine  in  these  bottles."  Stiffel 
told  New  York  Newsday. 

Customs  agents  at  the  airport  have 
seized  nearly  SO  pounds  of  liquid  co- 
caine — with  an  estimated  street  value 
of  $3  millicm  — in  the  past  three  months, 
according  to  Robert  Annunziato,  assis- 
tant special  agent  in  charge  of  Cus- 
toms' anti-smuggling  unit. 

Sheriff  Charged  as  a Smuggler 

Authorities  say  several  recent  de- 
velopments also  point  to  increased 
cocaine  smuggling  activity  along  the 
along  the  Rio  Grande  border  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  particularly  the 
remote  Big  Bend  regiem  about  250  miles 
southeast  of  El  Paso. 

In  December,  a pickup  truck  loaded 
with  more  than  a ton  of  cocaine  was 
intercepted  by  Federal  agents  just  a few 
miles  from  Presidio.  On  Dec.  4.  Pre- 
sidio County  Sheriff  Rick  Thompson 
was  arrested  in  coni^cction  with  the 
seizure,  which  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
amount  of  drugs  eva  uncovered  in  West 
Texas.  Authorities  contend  that  Thomp- 
son helped  bnng  the  drugs  to  Marfa,  a 
town  80  miles  from  the  border,  and  then 
helped  hide  the  haul  in  a horse  trailer 
parked  at  a local  rodeo  grounds. 

Thompson,  who  has  been  the 
county’s  sheriff  for  19  years,  has 
Continued  on  Page  14 


New  drug-trafficking 


Two  approaches 
to  legal  marijuana 

U.S.  pulls  in  the  reins 
on  medical  usage 


The  modest  nuniw  of  AE>S,  can- 
cer and  gbucoma  patients  who  cur- 
rcittly  receive  marijuarB  legally  from 
the  Federal  Govcnuneni  is  unlikely 
to  increase  any  time  soon,  after  the 
Govcnuneni  said  early  this  month 
that  it  will  DO  longer  add  new  patients 
to  the  program  rosier  because  smok- 
ing the  drug  might  make  their  condi- 
tions wtuse. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
said  13  people  curretuly  receiving 
marijuima  from  the  Federal  Govon- 
ment  tor  medical  purposes  would 
comtnue  to  do  so.  but  the  Ck>vern- 
ment  wiU  not  sup^y  marijuana  to  2 8 
people  whose  applications  to  receive 
the  drug  were  approved  last  year  by 
die  Food  and  Drug  Adnunistration. 

Public  Health  Service  spokesman 
BiU  Grigg  said  (he  action  was  taken 
after  scientists  at  (he  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  concluded  that  “ex- 
isting evidence  does  not  suprpon 
recommending  smoked  manjuaru  as 
a treatment  of  choice." 

"The  decision  was  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  primarily  be- 
cause of  fear  (hat  the  smoked  man- 
juana  would  be  harmful  to  pec^jlc 
with  compiromised  immune  sys- 
tems." Grigg  said-  "We  know  that 
marijuana  cotuains  substaiKes  vvhich 
can  cause  lung  ptroblems,  and  AIDS 
patients  are  prone  to  pneumonia  and 
other  lung  infertions." 

Grigg  added  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  "marijuana  would  be  any 
mere  useful  or  even  as  useful"  for 


treating  glaucoma  than  drugs  nowon 
the  market. 

The  action  was  not  armounced  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  but  rather 
was  revealed  at  a press  conferencein 
response  to  a reporter's  questiem. 
The  decision  angered  those  currently 
receiving  marijuana  legally  for 
medical  purposes — as  well  as  advo- 
cates who  contend  that  marijuana 
helps  alleviate  nausea,  vomiting  and 
wieghi  loss  common  to  patients 
undergoing  chemotherapy,  relieves 
pressure  on  the  eye  caused  by  glau- 
coma and  helps  reduce  the  muscle 
spasms  common  in  neurological  ill- 
nesses like  multiple  sclerosis. 

Bob  Randall  of  the  Alliance  for 
Cannabis  Therapeutics  told  The  AP 
that  the  Governtnem's  decision  was 
"a  devastating,  unmoral  way  to  (rear 
seriously  ill  pieopde,  who  have  le- 
gally apiplted  through  an  established 
program  for  care  and  have  been  af>- 
proved  to  receive  such  care." 

Dr.  James  O.  Mason,  who  heads 
(he  Public  Health  Service,  had  an- 
nounced last  June  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  completed  a review  of 
marijuana's  repxxied  medical  prt^ 
enies  and  potential  dangers  and 
would  stop  processing  applications 
of  patiexos  seekit^  to  obtain  the  drug 
The  study  led  Mason  to  recommend 
early  (his  year  that  no  new  patients 
be  allowed  to  receive  marijuana. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Louis  Sullivan  made  the  final 
decision  early  this  month 


German  court  opens 
door  to  legalization 


Marijuana  may  be  illegal  in  (he 
United  Stales,  but  in  Germany,  the 
nation's  highest  axirt  is  set  to  hear 
arguments  in  a case  (hat  could  result 
in  the  legalization  of  marijuana  and 
hashish. 

The  pxKentially  ^oundbreaking 
case  moved  on  to  the  high  court  after 
an  appellate  judge  ruled  late  last 
month  that  the  ban  on  marijuana  and 
hashish  violated  a constitutional 
provision  guaranteeing  all  citizens 
equality  before  the  law. 

Judge  Wolfgang  Nescovie,  an  ap>- 
peals  court  judge  in  Lubeck,  ruled  in 
the  case  of  a woman  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  two  months  in  pnson 
for  piossessing  about  1.12  grams  — 
less  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  ounce 
— of  hastush.  Ncsoovic,  noting  the 
dangers  of  alcohol  use,  ruled  titai 
keeping  alcohol  legal  while  banning 
hashish  and  marijuana  violated  the 
equal  treatment  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  He  also  hdd  that  the 
firt^bition  of  marijuana  violated  a 
provision  that  guarantees  personal 
freedoms  that  do  not  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  others- 

"The  pihysical  effects  of  cannabis 
are  relatively  limited.”  Nescovie 
wrote,  citing  a German  medical  study 
that  concluded  that  smoking  one  or 
two  joints  of  marijuana  a day  is  hann- 
less.  "or  at  a minimum,  less  danger- 
ous than  the  daily  consumpxion  of 
alcohol  or  20  cigarettes." 


The  ruiu^  has  ^siked  a firesionn 
of  debate  in  Germany,  with  leaders 
of  Chancellor  Helireit  Kohl’s  gov- 
erning coalition  condemning  it. 
Christian  Democratic  legislatorRirif 
Olderog  accused  Nescovie  of  using 
his  p»s(  to  pursue  a "left-social^ 
pwlitica]  agenda."  Roland  Sauer,  a 
spi^tesman  for  Kohl's  political  party, 
predicted  that  the  ruling  would  lead 
to  a government  role  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  drugs,  and  would  turn  Ger- 
many into  "a  mecca  for  drug  users.” 

After  the  ruling  was  hanJed  down, 
at  least  one  hi^-Ievel  govenunest 
official  admitted  to  using  hashish. 
Heidi  Alm-Merk,  the  Justice  Minis- 
ter in  the  stateofLower  Saxony,  who 
admitted  past  hashish  use.  said  she 
welcomed  the  judge's  dectsKwL 
Others  said  the  ruling  indicated  that 
Germany  should  decnrmnalize  "soft" 
drugs  such  as  marijuana  and  hasisb. 
"It  is  hi^  time  to  take  cannabis 
products  out  of  the  zone  of  illegal- 
ity." said  Qinstiane  Krajewsld,  the 
Health  Minister  of  the  state  of  Saar- 
land. 

Officials  m the  state  of  North 
Rhine-Westphalia  announced  they 
would  soon  introduce  a bill  in  the 
German  Parliament  to  legalize  pXK- 
session  of  smaU  amounts  of  hashish 
and  marijuana. 

Germany's  highest  court  is  ex- 
pected to  rule  on  the  tnaner  later  this 
year 
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Back  to  basics 

After  a 20-year  career,  a New  York  police  lieutenant 
heads  West  to  start  over  again  as  a Tucson  street  cop 


iThe  following  anicle  is  excerpted  from  the  hook  "Cops-  The 
Men  and  Women  Behind  the  Badge  ' {Horizon  Press.  1991).  The 
author.  Stuart  Gellman,  is  an  ex-reporter  and  current  \ictim  ad- 
^wate  \^-ho  spent  five  years  riding  street  patrol  with  nine  rookie 
officers  of  the  Tucson.  Ariz..  Police  Department.  One  of  them  is 
ex-New  York  police  Lieut.  Bernard  Harrigan,  who  started  over  at 
age  44. ) 

By  Stuart  Gellman 

Although  he’s  one  of  the  rookies.  Bernard  Hamgan  is  a 
veteran  cop.  A native  New  Yorker,  he  attended  military  high 
schwl  and  then  served  four  yeare  in  the  Marines  before  joining 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department  in  1964.  He  spent  his  first 

years  on  a walking  beat  in  midtown  Manhattan the  18th 

Precinct,  an  area  encompassing  Toots  Shot's,  Qub  2 1,  and  much 
of  the  theater  district.  Officeis  did  not  have  portable  radios  in  the 
mid-  1960’s.  and  when  Bcmie  needed  assistance  he  had  to  either 
run  to  one  of  the  call  boxes  placed  every  few  blocks,  find  a 
telephone,  or  hope  that  a citizen  would  phone  for  help.  More  than 
once  he  commandeered  a cruising  taxi  to  chase  a suspect  or  rush 
someone  to  the  hospital. 

Benue  was  assigned  to  a Harlem  walking  beat  in  1967.  "Even 
men,"  he  remembers,  “most  of  the  adults  were  good  people  who 
didn't  want  their  lads  exposed  to  drugs  or  criminals.  They  were 
generally  very  cooperative  in  working  with  us  and  protecting  us 
when  something  came  down.  Sometimes  they  would  attempt  to 
dispense  their  own  justice,  and  we’d  have  to  literally  pull  a 
suspect  away  from  them  in  order  to  make  an  arrest.”  Bemie  was 
wif  ^ posh  Upper  West  Side,  quickly  rose 

tretwgh  the  ranks  and  was  a lieutenant  when  he  retired  in  1984  at 


Life  begins  again  at  43 

^ $22,000.  he  asked  an  associate.  “What  am  I going  to  do  for 
Ae  ^t  of  my  Ufe?"  The  friend  reached  into  a stack  of  papers  and 
handed  him  a Tiicson  police  recruitment  folder. 

Benue  knew  only  that  Tucson  was  warm  and  soiTKwhere  in 
Arizona.  A telephone  call  confirmed  that  the  city  of  a half- 
million  population  was  testing  for  new  officers.  He  drove  west, 
mving  with  only  two  days  to  prepare  for  the  written  test.  He 
^led  to  qualify  by  one  point  and  then  flunked  the  physical  when 
wasn  t able  to  complete  the  required  35  sit-ups  in  one  minute, 
fc*  examinations  on  the  second  attempt.  Because  of 

his  20  years  as  an  officer,  he  wasn’t  required  to  go  through  the 
Arizona  Uw  Enforcement  Training  Academy.  Instead,  he  spent 
ei^t  weeks  at  the  TVeson  PoUce  Academy  before  beginning 
field  training.  “I  had  to  swallow  hard,  learn  some  new  methods 
^ accept  cnocism.  It  was  a good  lesson  in  humility.”  he  says 
his  accent  a giveaway  of  his  New  York  roots. 

Why  would  he  want  to  start  again  from  the  bottom?  “Part  of  it 
to  see  if  I could  do  it  at  my  age,  and  part  was  to  be  a worker 
and  not  a boss.  I don’t  have  to  bring  my  job  home  with  me  now  ” 
Berrue  has  dark,  curly  hair  and  a ready  smile,  and  his 
appearance  and  enthusiasm  belie  his  age.  He  has  a homey 
approach  and  is  polite  and  sympathetic  whether  helping  a citizen 
or  wntmg  a atadon.  To  a young  man  playing  a car  radio  at  rock- 
concert  intensity:  “I  like  that  music,  too,  but  there’s  been  a 
wmpl^nt.-  To  a youngster  who  has  set  off  an  alarm  by  bouncing 
b^s  against  a budding  wall:  “It  was  nice  that  you  said  you 
did  iti  why  don  t you  use  the  waU  over  there?”  And  to  an  elderly 
couple  trying  to  locate  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall:  “I’ll  helo 
you  find  it  and  then  I’ll  know  where  it  is,  too.” 

Wd-evening,  he  observes  a suspicioti  car  stopped  in  a vacant 

M **  He  foUovvs  about  a 

block  bt^  as  the  vehicle  makes  a succession  of  right-hand 

^ neighborhood  bar.  As  Bemie  pulls 
P.  ^ wcU-dressed  women  get  out.  Surprised  to  see  him  ^ 
^dnver  explains  that  they  had  difficulty  finding  the  place 
We  re  just  lost  women.”  she  says,  laughing.  Bemie  nods 
TOsrmles.  Have  a good  driK,  ladies.” 


After  thn*  d.«ad«  to  poUd^g  wiU.  Um,  Bemie  Harrigan  fa  aui 


passed  within  several  feet  of  those  officers,  who  had  basically 
shut  down  their  reflexes  because  it  was  time  to  eat.  When  the 
cashier  told  them  what  had  happened,  the  officers  ran  back 
outside  where  they  confronted  the  suspect  and  convinced  him  to 
give  up  his  weapon.” 

“The  lesson  to  be  learned  here,"  he  reminds  them,  “is  that 
they  could  have  been  shot  in  those  few  seconds.  The  man  with 
the  gun  Muld  have  been  an  escaped  convict  or  on  the  FBI’s  Most 
Wanted  Ust,  and  those  officers  could  have  died.  It’s  hard  to  keep 
up  your  guard  every  moment.  You  do  it  automatically  at  a famUy 
fight  or  traffic  stop,  but  here  you’re  not  expecting  anything  to 
happen  and  that’s  when  you  can  be  most  vulnerable." 

After  two  decades  in  law  enforcement,  this  is  simply  a matter 
of  instinct  to  Bemie.  “You  try  not  to  get  too  comfortable, 
especially  on  a quiet  day.  When  it’s  busy,  you’re  up  and  alert, 
but  on  a slow  shift  you  can  be  lulled  into  complacency.” 

Adapting  to  the  street  again  has  been  difficult.  “I’U  get  a 
^onty  call  and  for  a moment  I may  have  no  idea  where  it  is  or 
how  to  get  there.  I do  some  things  weU  and  others  not  so  well 
but  that  s life,  too,  isn’t  it?  When  I was  a rookie  in  New  York!  a 
h^tenant  told  me.  ’Knowing  the  law  is  the  easy  part.  You  know 
what  s wrong  and  what’s  not.  You  know  what  a robbery  is.  and  if 
you  don  i you  can  look  it  up.’ 

Maybe  it’s  my  age.  At  45  and  starting  over,  I guess  I’m 

having  some  self-doubts.  but  I know  I’m  still  a good  cop  " he 
says. 

stays  in  shape  by  playing  racquetball  once  or  twice  a 
week.  His  most  frequent  partner  is  Tommy  Knickerbocker 
anothCT  ^uate  of  ALETA  Qass  102.  Although  Knickerbocker 
is  a tall,  ^ysically  imposing  man  about  20  years  younger  than 
Bemie.  they  are  evenly  matched  on  the  court,  where  Bemie’s 
finesse  game  neutralizes  much  of  his  opponent’s  power. 


Re-adapting  to  the  street 

Th^  are  times  when  what  isn’t  seen  can  be  more  deadly  than 

•Vte.ble  ^pon,  a«i  megh  it  may  bortto  on  th.  pamnoid.  tha 
^ and  safest  — cops  assume  that  a tiger  lurks  behind  every 

It’s  the  stan-of-shift  briefing  on  Oct.  4. 1985.  and  Set  Lee 
Gassaway  rea^  a citywide  memorandum:  “Last  night  at  VUlage 
Inn.  a man  pulled  a gun  on  the  cashier  and  walked  out  with  the^ 
wh  drawer  in  o«  hand  and  the  pistol  in  the  other.  Seeing  two 
officers  walking  by.  he  hid  the  gun  behind  the  cash  box 


Calls  for  service 

It’s  a late  August  evening,  hot  and  muggy  even  though  sunset 
was  more  than  four  hours  ago. 

A young  man’s  clothing  is  stolen  from  an  apartment  complex 
laimdry  room  while  he’s  upstairs  talking  with  a friend.  Bemie 
tak«  the  report,  down  to  descriptions  of  each  missing  item,  then 
wjdks  around,  shining  his  flashlight  in  the  bushes.  It’s  obvious  to 
both  Benue  and  the  victim  that  there’s  virtually  no  chance  of 
^v«mng  tl^  clothing,  yet  Bemie’s  doing  more  than  simply 

going  through  the  motions.  ' 

^ lifers  the  day  shift  because  it’s  generally  less  hectic  and 
It  allo^  him  to  chat  with  people  where  they  live  and  where  they 
shop.  He  makes  what  appear  to  be  effortless  connections  with 
most  people,  including  those  he  arrests. 


Three  months  later,  he  starts  patrol  at  4 P.M.  He  walks 
through  a neighborhood  shopping  center,  bantering  with 
customers  and  checking  the  doore  of  businesses  which  have 
closed  for  the  day.  He  pauses  to  chat  with  a woman  whose  purse 
w^  grabbed  by  a young  man  who  is  also  a suspect  in  another 
robbay. 

As  he  starts  back  to  his  car,  dispatch  broadcasts  the  descrip- 
tion of  a man  refusing  to  leave  an  apartment  complex  less  than 
two  blocks  away.  Bemie  drives  in  one  entrance  and  circles 
around  the  rear.  As  he  heads  out  the  other  side,  the  suspect  comes 
into  view,  walking  within  10  feet  of  his  patrol  car.  Bemie 
recognizes  him  as  the  puree  snatcher,  arrests  him  and  begins  an 
eighi-mile  drive  to  the  Rma  County  Jail. 

A 12-foot  gate  topped  with  razor  wire  opens,  and  Bemie  helps 
his  prisoner  out  of  the  car.  They  walk  about  40  feet  to  a door 
which  leads  to  an  alcove  area  about  five  by  eight  feet.  That  door 
closes  electronicaUy  and  another  opens,  this  one  into  a reception 
room  \vhere  the  defendant  may  make  a telephone  call.  Next,  they 
move  through  stiU  another  door  into  the  booking  area.  Handcuffs 
are  removed  and  he’s  fingerprinted  and  processed. 

It’s  not  yet  6:30  on  this  Friday  evening,  but  the  booking  area 
is  already  filled  with  cops  and  perpetrators,  A cacophony  of 
wund  echoes  through  the  room  — a tenuous  bridge  between 
^om  and  at  least  one  night  in  jail.  A woman  who  appears  to 
in  her  late  teens  is  there,  arrested  for  shoplifting.  She  weeps  as 
her  belt,  sneakers  and  pereonal  possessions  are  removed  listed 
and  bagged  for  safekeeping.  She  wants  a cigarette,  but  smokina 
isn  t allowed  in  this  area.  * 

A bearded  man  in  his  40’s  and  obviously  drunk  Is  talking 
mcoherenUy.  As  the  arresting  officer  prepares  to  leave,  the  man 
walks  unsteadily  to  him  and  shakes  his  hand.  “Take  care 
amigo.”  the  cop  responds.  An  Indian  man  with  tinted  spades 
^ a nervous  cough  won’t  give  his  name  so  he  is  booked  as  a 
John  Doe,  A few  minutes  later,  he  and  the  accused  shoplifter 
stand  m a comer  kissing.  Back  on  the  street,  Bemie  loans  a slim 
to  a man  whose  keys  have  been  accidentally  locked  inside  his 
(^evy  truck^  He  tries  without  success  to  engage  the  unseen  and 
elusive  mechanism.  A companion  also  fails,  as  does  Bemie  who 
suggests,  “What  we  need  here  is  a car  thief.” 

A young  walks  by.  hears  Bemie’s  comment  and  offers  to 
fry.  He  works  the  sUm  jim  for  about  two  minutes  before  handing 
“ probably  just  as  well;  I might  have  incriminated 

myself  if  1 d opened  it.”  he  says,  laughing  as  he  walks  off. 

Several  others  make  anempts.  and  one  of  them  quips.  "Where  are 
T '^ben  you  need  them?”  The  growing  group  includes 
Anglos,  blacks  and  Hispanres,  and  there’s  a rare  sense  of 
camaraderie  among  strangers  as  they  collectively  challenge  the 
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"As  you  get  older  you  realize  the  importance  of  community  relations.  We  don't 
sa  ve  many  problems  out  here,  but  iVs  nice  to  think  we've  Lched^o^Zl 
will  remember  that  someone  cared  enough  to  spend  a little  time  with  them. " 


unyielding  lock. 

The  owner  of  the  truck  walks  to  a pay  phone.  He  returns  to 
announce  that  his  son  is  on  his  way  with  a spare  key.  but  now  it’s 
become  a matter  of  principle  among  the  onlookers  that  someone 
must  snap  open  the  lock  mechanism  before  the  key  arrives.  A 
short,  squat  man  with  a sizable  pot  beUy  forgoes  the  slim  jim, 
using  a wire  coat  hanger  to  fashion  his  own  device.  In  less  than 
30  seconds,  the  door  is  open  and  the  growing  crowd  cheers. 
Bemie  has  been  there  for  the  better  pan  of  an  hour,  but  there 
have  been  no  priority  calls,  and  his  presence  has  probably  made  a 
few  friends  for  the  Police  Department. 

The  way  citizens  perceive  us  is  important,  and  I think  we 
sometimes  forget  that,“  he  says  as  he  stops  for  a cup  of  coffee. 
“As  you  get  older,  you  realize  the  importance  of  community 
relations.  We  come  into  most  lives  for  just  a few  minutes.  We 
don't  solve  many  problems  out  here,  but  it's  nice  to  think  we’ve 
touched  people  who  will  remember  that  someone  cared  enou^ 
to  spend  a little  time  with  them." 

The  workload  begins  to  pick  up  now.  An  off-duty  policeman, 
attempting  to  break  up  a fight,  radios  for  help.  Bemie,  at  least 
seven  miles  away  and  hearing  several  closer  units  start  up, 
remains  in  his  beat. 

A neighbor  reports  a young,  unmarried  couple  arguing  in  their 
apartment.  The  woman’s  voice  can  be  heard  fiom  the  bedroom, 
but  it’s  not  clear  what  she’s  saying.  Bemie  walks  past  the  open 
front  door,  calling  out,  “PoUce  officer!"  She  comes  out,  slumped 
over  and  crying  hysterically.  It  takes  her  nearly  a minute  to 
regain  enough  composure  for  Bemie  to  understand  her  through 
hw  sobs. 

"He’s  leaving  me.  Oh,  God!  I can’t  live  without  him.  I love 
him  so  much.  What  am  I going  to  do?  Oh,  God,  he  hates  me,  he 
hates  me!" 

The  male  friend  comes  outside,  says  he  needs  soto  time 
away  and  heads  toward  his  car.  It's  obvious  that  the  young 
woman  requires  more  help  than  Bemie  can  offer,  so  a victim/ 
witness  counselor  is  called. 

An  hour  before  his  shift  ends,  Bemie  is  dispatched  to  arrest  a 
man  who.  earlier  in  the  day.  picked  up  a wooden  coffee  table  and 
threw  It  at  a friend’s  teen-age  son,  cutting  the  boy’s  head  so 
badly  that  more  than  30  stitches  were  needed.  He  and  another 
officCT  knock  at  the  man’s  door  and  ask  him  to  step  outside. 

Berrae  confirms  his  name  and  date  of  birth,  then  says  that  there’s 
a warrant  fw  his  arrest.  “I’d  appreciate  your  coopwration,"  Bemie 
says  softly  as  he  prepares  to  handcuff  him.  The  man  is  docile  and 
the  arrest  goes  smoothly. 

Most  of  them  do.  according  to  Bemie.  who  finds  that  suspects 
are  often  too  cooperative  for  their  own  welfare.  “Many  of  the 
people  I arrest  can’t  wait  to  talk,  even  after  I’ve  read  their 
rights,"  he  observes.  “It  seems  that  they  all  smoke,  and  the  first 
thing  they  want  is  a cigarette.  I think  there  should  be  a pack  in 
every  police  station.  If  someone’s  going  to  talk,  it  doesn’t  hurt 
me  to  hunt  down  a smoke." 


be  a small  brush  fire  in  the  desert  just  south  of  the  city.  Checking 
the  area  on  foot,  she  spots  a twisted  cycle  with  a ruptured,  still- 
burning  gas  tank.  Knickerbocker,  age  28.  lies  dead  in  a drainage 
ditch  nearly  4(X>  feet  from  the  spot  where  his  bike  hit  a curb  and 
became  airborne.  His  head  has  literally  exploded  within  the 
confines  of  the  helmet  he  was  mindful  to  strap  on. 

Bemie  leams  of  Knickerbocker’s  death  at  the  Pima  County 
Jail,  where  he  is  booking  a prisoner.  Stunned  by  the  news,  he 
offers  to  go  to  the  Medical  Examiner's  Office  to  identify  the 
body. 

The  darkness  and  sUence  are  eerie  as  he  drives  there  alone 
just  before  4;30  A.M.,  and  he  keeps  asking  himself  what 
possessed  him  to  volunteer  for  the  awful  task.  An  attendant 
unlocks  the  door  and  motions  him  inside  Knickerbocker  lies  on 
a metal  table  in  a lO-by-20-foot  refrigerated  room.  Four  other 
bodies,  including  an  unidentified  John  Doe.  share  the  room. 

The  attendant  unzips  the  plastic  pouch  which  covers  Knicker- 
bocker. An  orange  identification  tag  wrapped  around  his  left 
ankle  bears  the  number  88643,  signifying  that  642  men.  women 
and  children  have  preceded  him  there  in  death  since  the  start  of 
1988.  Bemie  looks  at  the  face  inside  the  helmet,  but  can’t  say 
with  certainty  that  it’s  Knickerbocker,  He  gazes  intently  at  his 
friend  from  several  angles,  shakes  his  head  slowly  and  says,  “I 

don’t  recognize  you.  Tommy.  How  can  that  be?" 

A few  more  seconds  pass,  then  Bemie  turns  and  walks 
outside. 

The  accident  report  shows  that  the  Kawasaki’s  throttle  was 
wide  open  on  impact.  Skid  marks  on  the  roadway  indicate  speed 
in  excess  of  1 10  miles  an  hour,  and  an  autopsy  shows  a blood- 
alcohol  level  of  0.22  percent,  more  than  twice  the  legal  threshold 
of  intoxication. 

Bemie  derives  a measure  of  comfort  by  serving  as  a pall- 
bearer at  the  funeral.  Later,  he  expresses  both  sadness  and  anger 
as  he  begins  to  come  to  terms  with  the  death  of  a friend  who  lost 
the  last  big  gamble  of  his  life. 

Tommy  liked  speed.  He  worked  hard,  he  played  hard. . ." 

A pause  to  reflect,  then,  “And  he  died  hard,  too." 

Street  smarts 

"Most  people  don’t  like  seeing  cops."  Bemie  muses  midway 
through  a late-summer  shift.  “It’s  usually  a reminder  that 
something  in  their  life  has  gone  wrong.  I mean,  how  often  does 
someone  call  us  because  something  good  happened'*" 

He  views  the  breakup  of  the  family  as  the  biggest  problem 
facing  both  society  and  law  enforcement.  “You  go  out  to  family 


either  way,  you're  probably  going  to  hear  about  it." 

Bemie  has  been  on  both  sides  In  New  York,  he  served  a year 
in  Internal  Affairs.  "1  could  send  shudders  through  an  entire 
precinct  just  by  walking  into  their  building."  he  reminisces. 

Heading  West,  again 

Bemie  has  applied  for  a position  with  the  Seattle  Police 
Department.  He  flies  there  for  a written  test,  and  is  ranked  second 
out  of  more  than  250  candidates. 

Three  months  later,  he’s  invited  back  for  five  days  of 
extensive  testing,  including  an  oral  board,  a polygraph  examina- 
tion and  a session  with  a psychologist.  When  the  psychologist 
asks  him  what  he  needs  most  in  life.  Bemie’s  response  is  “love 
and  understanding  " His  best-kept  secret:  “I  started  using  Lady 
Clairol  to  remove  some  of  the  gray  from  my  hair  and  no  one  has 
noticed." 

The  testing  has  detected  some  repressed  anger,  he’s  told,  but 
he  s made  the  cut  and  moves  on  to  a lengthy  medical  examina- 
tion. 

His  only  difficulty  is  in  heanng  high-frequency  sounds. 

Benue  fears  that  this  will  ruin  his  chance  for  acceptance,  but  he 
regains  his  optimism  later  in  the  day  when  the  lead  physician 
says  that  his  hearing  problem  should  not  stand  in  his  way 
because  it  appears  to  involve  only  high-regisier  sounds.  Despite 
his  age,  he’s  now  optimistic  that  he’ll  be  offered  a position,  and 
is  fairly  certain  that  he’ll  accept. 

The  Seattle  Police  Department  phones  a few  days  after 
Thanksgiving  to  say  that  Bemie  has  been  accepted  and  that  his 
academy  class  will  begin  the  first  week  of  January, 

December  27,  1989.  An  exit  interview  takes  less  than  10 
minutes.  Most  of  the  day  is  spent  filling  out  forms  and  turning  in 
uniforms  and  equipment.  He  hands  over  his  badge  at  two  minutes 
past  noon.  The  only  item  he  can’t  account  for  is  the  pair  of 
ceremonial  white  gloves  he  wore  just  once,  the  day  he  helped 
carry  Tommy  knickerbocker’s  casket  to  its  final  resting  place. 

Bemie  appears  hyper,  fragmented  and  forgetful  as  he  drives 
from  place  to  place.  He  cleans  out  his  locker  with  no  apparent 
emotion,  dropping  almost  all  of  the  accumulated  notes  of  thanks 
and  mementos  into  a trash  can.  Just  after  2 P.M..  he  returns  for 
the  last  time  to  the  midiown  station  where  his  squad  has  just 
started  its  daily  briefing.  He’s  no  longer  a Tucson  cop.  and 
without  a key  to  the  building,  he  has  to  be  let  in.  Officers  shake 
his  hand  or  hug  him  as  they  wish  him  well 

“I  guess  I don’t  like  long  goodbyes,"  he  observes  after  he  has 
left  the  station.  “You  talk  about  keeping  in  touch  or  getting 


"Most  people  don't  like  seeing  cops.  It's  usually  a reminder 
that  something  in  their  life  has  gone  wrong. " 


Euphoric  highs  and  crashing  lows 

To  most  cops,  a bad  day  is  when  nothing  is  happening.  There 
hasn’t  been  a decent  call  in  two  hours  and  the  dispatcher  needs  to 
raise  them  on  the  radio  to  see  if  they're  still  breathing,  A good 
shift  is  a foot  chase,  capturing  an  armed  robber,  a messy 
homicide  and  perhaps  rescuing  a busload  of  orphans  about  to  be 
wiped  out  by  a runaway  train. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  “good”  and  the  “bad"  days  is  a 
gradual  undermining  of  both  the  mind  and  the  body.  Cops  start 
their  careers  excited  and  challenged  by  the  high  expectations  of 
what  they’ll  contribute  to  the  community,  but  the  process  of  disil- 
lusionment soon  begins. 

They  wimess  more  human  tragedy  and  suffering  in  their  first 
year  on  the  job  than  most  people  see  in  a lifetime.  Many  of  them 
believe  they  must  play  the  Superman  role  in  their  pniblic  and 
private  lives.  On  the  job,  they  should  be  invincible  and  without 
fear.  They  have  both  the  law  and  a gun  on  their  side,  after  all. 
Then,  at  shift’s  end,  they’re  supposed  to  go  home  to  their 
farrulies.  calm,  happy  and  unaffected  by  their  work. 

They  would  really  like  to  do  that,  but  most  of  them  cannot. 
They’ve  seen  too  much  and  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  big 
chunks  of  it.  Tossed  back  arxl  forth  between  euphoric  highs  and 
crashing  lows,  the  erosion  process  has  begun  and  they  are  in 
trouble. 

Tommy  Knickerbocker  — Bemie's  primary  racquetball 
partner  — is  now  a member  of  the  DUI  squad.  Knickerbocker’s 
next  goal  is  an  assignment  with  the  coveted  motorcycle  detail.  He 
owns  a late-model  Kawasaki  1000  Ninja,  a powerful  machine 
which  he  rides  regularly. 

It’s  late  Sunday  evening  on  June  19.  1988.  and  Knickerbocker 
has  the  next  two  days  off.  He  mounts  the  cycle,  twists  open  the 
throttle  and  heads  away  from  the  city's  oppressive  heal. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  a .sheriff’s  deputy  sees  what  appears  to 


fights  and  it  seems  that  nearly  everyone  has  a different  last  nanK. 
The  kids  may  have  been  shuffled  from  family  to  family,  a lot  of 
them  have  been  abused,  there  are  alcohol  and  drug  problems  and 
not  enough  access  to  community  services." 

Largely  undaunted,  he  continues  to  rely  on  humor  to  make  his 
job  easier.  After  helping  a man  and  woman  in  their  early  20’s 
exchange  insurance  information  following  a minor  accident 
'There  you  are,  everything  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  each 
other,  but  were  afraid  to  ask." 

Another  young  woman  can’t  start  her  car.  There’s  a service 
station  a block  away  and  Betrue  offers  to  have  a mechanic 
respiond:  “They’ll  come  over  and  jump  you." 

“1  hope  not."  she  counters,  a brief  expression  of  shock  across 
her  face. 

Sometimes  the  humor  is  self-deprecating,  as  when  an  elderly 
woman  complains  that  a neighbor  has  been  verbally  harassing 
her, 

“Was  he  young  or  old?"  Bemie  asks. 

’’About  45  or  50," 

"Oh,  he’s  old,  huh?"  deadpans  Bemie,  now  less  than  18 
months  from  his  50th  birthday. 

Nonetheless,  he  generally  avoids  being  overly  friendly 
because  “someone  you’re  throwing  smiles  at  now  might  be  the 
person  you  have  to  arrest  five  minutes  later." 

Bemie  says  he's  still  not  always  comfortable  with  his  skills  as 
a street  cop,  “In  many  ways  I’m  more  relaxed  than  I was  in  New 
York,  but  I have  the  impression  that  you  can  get  burned  more  as 
a cop  in  Tucson.  There’s  a certain  amount  of  apprehension  when 
you  come  home,  rum  on  your  answering  machine  and  hear  a 
message  to  call  Internal  Affairs.  The  first  thing  that  goe.s  through 
your  mind  is,  'What  did  1 do?’  You  know  that  you  can  always  be 
second-guessed,  and  some  situations  are  going  to  backfire  on  you 
no  matter  how  good  a job  you  do.  You  don’t  usually  gel 
recognized  for  the  good  things,  but  on  the  call  that  could  go 


together,  but  you  know  that  they’re  pronuses  not  likely  to  be 
kept " 

He  has  a ready  answer  when  asked  to  sum  up  his  five  years  in 
Tucson.  “I  had  a gixxJ  lime  here,  and  that’s  all  one  can  ask.  isn't 
it?"  The  words  are  matter-of-fact  and  without  emotion. 

Bemie  is  on  the  way  to  the  third  — and  bnefest  — stop  of  his 
law  enforcement  career. 

“What  am  I doing  here?" 

January  8.  1990.  Bemie  has  completed  his  first  day  as  a 
rookie  at  the  Seattle  Police  Academy,  where  most  of  the  cadets 
are  less  than  half  his  age.  It’s  been  overcast  and  rainy  for  three 

days,  and  Bemie  — spoiled  by  Tucson’s  predictable  sunshine 

wonders  if  he'll  ever  see  another  blue  sky. 

“There  was  this  spii-and-polish  captain  who  looked  like  he’d 
just  stepped  out  of  West  Point, “ Bemie  recalls  a few  weeks  later, 
“and  I’m  doing  drills  in  the  rain,  thinking,  ’Left  face,  nght  face, 
about  face.’  I asked  myself.  ’What  am  I doing  here'*' 

"Even  with  all  my  experience,  I never  fell  that  much 
confidence  as  a street  crop  m Tucson,  1 know  that  I appeared 
confident  and  did  my  job  adequately,  but  1 often  felt  insecure  and 
that  gnawed  at  me. 

“I  also  started  doubting  my  physical  abilities.  I’d  think  that  if 

s — ever  hit  the  fan.  I might  not  come  through  There  were 
just  a lot  of  misgivings." 

Bemie  withdraws  from  the  academy  He  will  soon  find  ajob 
outside  of  law  enforcement,  but  meanwhile,  he  has  no  fixed 
schedule  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  30  years. 

(The  biiokfrom  which  ihis  article  uuj  excerpted  tells  the 
stones  of  eight  other  men  and  wxmten  rookie  cops.  The  book  is 
available  for  $12.95  postpaidfrom.  Honzon  Press.  7272  East 
Broadway.  Suite  400.  Tucson,  AZS5710.  Authordnsenbed 
copies  will  be  setu  on  request. ) 
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Other  Voices 


Bizzack: 


A sampling  of  editorial  \iews  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Drug  summit  a downer 

“Common  sense  did  not  benefit  President  Bush's  second  drug  summit  with  Andean  nations.  The  San 
Antonio  summit’s  tone  was  set  by  a misguided  and  vague  American  strategy  that  continues  to 
emphasize  interdiction  and  eradication.  That  suR)ly-side  strategy  simply  has  not  worked.  Today,  two 
years  after  the  first  drug  summit  in  Cartagena.  Colombia,  cocaine  production  in  Latin  America  has 
doubled . M«e  coca  acreage  than  ever  is  under  cultivation.  The  Medellin  Cartel  is  in  disarray,  but  other 
dealers  have  stepped  in.  Common  sense  cries  for  a new  strategy  on  the  war’s  Latin  American  ’front.’ 
Latin  Americans  rightly  insist  on  greater  U.S.  efforts  to  curb  the  appetite  for  drugs  in  this  country. 
Voracious  U.S.  demand  drives,  and  forever  will  drive,  growers,  dealers,  arid  smugglers  as  long  as  U.S. 
drug-war  budgets  stress  law  enforcement  at  home,  militarization  abroad.  In  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Bush  at 
least  injected  a note  of  realism  by  refusing  to  commit  funds  that  he  does  not  have  to  widening  a war  that 
is  not  being  won.  And  to  his  credit,  Peruvian  President  Alberto  Fujimori  opposed  signing  off  on  a 
proposal  calling  for  a 50-perccnt  cut  in  coca  production  by  the  year  2000,  one  of  those  unrealistic  goals 
of  which  President  Bush  a(if)ears  so  enamored.  The  San  Antonio  meeting  did  not  receive  the  same 
publicity  as  Oirtagena,  mainly  because  it’s  unwise  to  draw  attention  to  a war  that  is  being  lost.  It  will 
continue  to  be  lost  as  long  as  leaders  emphasize  ’going  to  the  source.’  " 

— The  Miami  Herald 
Feb.  29.  1992 


Stalking  the  stalkers 

"Virginia  is  about  to  make  life  riskier  for  stalkers — often  obsessed  ex-boyftiends,  ex-husbands  or  fans 
who  persistently  menace  the  objects  of  their  desire.  A bill  on  its  way  to  the  governor  would  gjvejail  time 
to  offenders  convicted  of  repeatedly  preying  on  others.  Only  California  has  such  a law  today.  The  other 
48  states  should  follow  their  example.  Until  they  do.  citizens  — most  often  women  — have  nowhere 
to  turn.  Stalkers’  victims  fall  through  a life-tlireatening  hole  in  the  law.  Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem, 
you  can  be  followed,  harassed  and  threatened  for  years,  with  a restraining  order  your  only  hope  for  legal 
retaliation.  Thai’s  not  much  protection.  Generally,  arrest  is  permitted  only  if  you  or  your  property  are 
harmed  physically.  This  legal  lapse  should  be  remedied  now,  rather  than  waiting  for  more  tragedies  to 
prompt  legislative  action." 

— USA  Today 

Feb.  26. 1992 


Special  hurt  of  bias  crimes 

“Crimes  that  are  related  to  (xojudice  against  particular  races  or  groups  go  beyond  a simple  assault  that 
hurts  someone  i^ysically  — though  they  are  often  very  serious  in  the  most  basic,  j^ysical  way  as  well. 
Their  wider  dimension  is  a threat  to  community  peace.  They  tear  at  the  fabric  of  lolCTance  and  trust  thar 
is  essential  in  our  multicultural  society.  Bias-related  crimes  spread  hatred  and  promote  conflict.  It's  in 
everyone’s  interest,  no  matto-  what  group  they  belong  to.  that  this  special  power  to  inflame  and  harm 
be  recognized  by  the  laws,  and  that  bias-related  crime  be  singled  out  for  special  punishment.  Governor 
Cuomo,  with  much  important  support,  is  trying  to  get  the  Legislature  to  approve  a bill  that  would  create 
a new  type  of  offense  for  crimes  stemming  from  prejudice.  The  bias  element  of  an  attack  would  be  a 
s^iaraie  charge  that  could  result  in  a separate  sentence  to  be  served  consecutively.  The  Senate’s 
response  has  been  to  push  its  own  bill  increasing  penalties  for  all  assaults,  regardless  of  their  relation 
to  prejudice.  The  bill  says  a sentencing  judge  would  have  to  “consider"  whether  a crime  was  bias- 
motivated.  That's  not  really  a response  because  it  refuses  to  recognize  the  extra  dimensions  when  a 
crime  grows  from  bigotry.  That’s  the  real  issue  here,  and  it  should  be  taken  seriously." 

— The  Buffalo  News 
March  3.  1992 


No  guns  for  ex-convicts 

“Montana  is  one  of  a handful  of  states  in  which  an  ex -convict  can  legally  carry  a weapon.  We  don’t  think 
that's  right.  An  armed  robber  should  learn  a new  job  in  the  state  penitentiary,  not  be  given  back  the  tools 
of  his  trade  upon  leaving.  And  someone  who  shoots  someone,  whethCT  in  hot  blood  or  cold,  should  not 
be  entrusted  with  another  weapon.  Montana  set  itself  up  for  this  situation  when  it  revised  the  state 
constitution  two  deciles  ago.  Among  the  revisions  was  a full  resuxation  of  citizenship  rights  for  any 
convicted  felon  who  had  finished  serving  his  sentence  and  jxobationary  poiod.  But  thoe  was  still  a 
safeguard  in  Federal  law,  which  provided  that  no  felon  should  be  allowed  to  possess  firearms.  Then  the 
Federal  gun  laws  were  rewritten  in  1988  aitd  that  safeguard  was  removed.  Instead,  Federal  law  adopted 
the  language  of  the  states.  Since  Montana  said  it  was  OK  for  felons  to  carry  weapons,  the  Fedoal 
Government  agreed.  It's  not  right  to  give  this  privilege  back  to  people  who  have  abused  it  in  the  past. 
Mtmtana  should  revise  its  constitution  to  restore  felons  with  limited  citizenship  rights,  excluding  the 
right  to  carry  weapons.  And  Congress  should  restore  its  original  language  in  the  gun  control  act  which 
would  bar  felons  from  possessing  weapons." 

— The  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
Feb.  26.  1992 


Give  ‘Safe  Streets*  time  to  work 

“To  its  critics,  the  Mayor’s  Safe  Streets.  Safe  City  program  is  a lumbering,  cash-gulping  anachronism 
— the  last  of  a species  knovm  as  govemmenialus  boondogglus  — a behemoth  too  fat  and  too  slow  to 
survive  in  these  impoverished  times.  The  critics  are  being  a little  harsh.  Safe  Streets  won’t  really  gear 
up  until  July,  when  the  number  of  patrol  cops  begins  a two-year  ascent  from  7,700  to  9,300.  That's  when 
New  Yorkers  should  expect  to  see  glimmerings  of  improvement.  But  the  critics  are  right  dix>\xx  this 
much:  In  its  first  year,  program  managers  haven't  exactly  set  records  for  speed  and  efficiency.  Safe 
Streets  promised  tocivilianize  1 ,525  jobs  vrithin  the  New  York  Police  Department — a move  that  would 
exact  big  savings.  Unfortunately,  the  game  plan  has  gone  awry.  By  next  July,  the  NYPD  will  have 
civilianized  a mere  123  positions.  Result?  The  army  of  patrol  cops  redeployed  from  civilianized  desk 
duties  has  yet  to  materialize.  It's  an  absurd  waste  of  rrwney  arxl  talent.  Even  to  boosters  of  Safe  Streets, 
the  foox-dragging  is  discouraging.  The  city  made  a deal  with  residents:  You  give  us  more  tax  money, 
it  said,  and  we'll  give  you  a more  effective  police  force.  Now.  a year  into  the  plan,  no  one  is  in  a mood 
for  official  excuses.  Safe  Streets  is  a fine  idea — but  it  has  yet  to  prove  its  worth . Our  streets  are  not  safer. 
And  the  NYPD  is  not  operating  as  efficiently  as  it  should.  We're  waiting." 

— New  York  Newsday 
Feb.  16.  1992 


Police  leadership 
and  curbside  justice 


By  John  Bizzack 

As  1991  closed,  grandstanding  politicians  and 
many  members  of  the  media  who  have  advanced 
(he  notion  that  police  brutality  is  rampant  in  this 
country  must  have  felt  that  it  was  a banner  year. 
The  new  wave  of  fxomoting  this  sort  of  poception 
is  saturation  publicity,  which  comes  to  us  by  way 
of  video  technology — the  kind  given  to  the  King/ 
LAPD  incident.  Most  people  wctc  not  only  sick- 
ened by  what  they  saw,  but  equally  sick  of  the 
number  of  times  it  was  shown. 

Police  brutality  has  always  been  around.  It's 
not  new.  it’s  just  that  we  can  all  wimess  it  at  once 
now.  and  that  provides  spectators  with  a jxevi- 
ously  unavailable  opportunity  for  Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbacking.  Hearing  about  an  incident  is 
bad  enough,  but  seeing  it  actually  taking  place 
makes  it  more  nauseating  and  gives  rise  to  fewer 
well-thought-out  ideas  to  prevent  future  episodes. 
Now  you  can  make  up  your  mind  about  a complex 
issue  vrithout  ever  hearing  the  facts. 

According  to  some  civil  liberties  groups,  po- 
lice and  the  Depaitnnent  of  Justice,  fewer  bmtality 
complaints  have  been  filed  since  the  civil  distur- 
bances of  the  1960's  that  first  led  to  a national 
focus  on  the  issue.  But  definitions  of  brutality 
today  seem  to  have  taken  on  an  extra  dimension: 
allegations  of  racism.  This  added  angle  further 
sensitizes  the  issue,  which  makes  it  more  and 
more  political. 

The  public’s  view  of  police  brutality  is  dis- 
torted. Thoe  is  simply  too  much  about  this  issue 
that  is  still  unaccounted  for.  The  box  has  been 
poorly  packed  with  inaccuracies,  sensationalism, 
personal  agendas,  and  politics,  and  thus  the  lid 
won't  close  tightly.  A lot  of  fault-finding  has  gone 
on,  yet  the  root  of  the  issue  boils  down  to  one 
thing:  leadership  (and  not  necessarily  the  lack  of 
it,  but  its  style).  There  are  progressive  leados  in 
law  enfrxeement;  the  jjroblem  is  that  too  few  of 
them  start  leading  on  this  issue  until  it  hits  them 
square  in  the  mouth.  By  then  it’s  too  late;  all  law 
enforcement  suffers,  confidence  is  shaken  and 
suspicions  are  stirred. 

In  this  age  of  instant  replay,  we  are  likely  to  see 
more  footage  of  ugly  events  and  atrocities.  As 
long  as  police  executives  permit  the  (Xiblic  to 
maintain  an  ivory-tower  perspective  of  this  issue 
and  other  related  problems  in  society,  then  police 
service  is  going  to  take  a good  bashing  with  every 
sordid  occurrence.  These  bashings  set  back  all  of 
the  fHogress  made  by  law  enforcement  in  other 
areas. 

The  public  must  be  better  educated  on  all  of  the 
various  stresses  police  deal  with  that  can  and  do 


lead  to  an  inexcusable  (even  if  understandable) 
episode  of  brutality.  It  is  the  job  of  police  execu- 
tives in  this  country  to  so  educate  their  communi- 
ties and  their  politicians.  It  is  vital  that  police 
agencies  today  let  their  communities  know,  well 
in  advance  of  an  incident,  that  a zero-tolerance 
policy  on  the  use  of  excessive  force  is  used  to 
regulate  the  police.  This  one  measure  is  not  the 
only  answer,  but  it  must  be  taken  before  other 
solutions  become  practical. 

Police  leaders  can  start  by  trying  to  straighten 
out  the  misconception  that  the  police  are  the 
answer  to  all  of  society's  problems.  If  this  can  be 
understood,  then  it  will  be  clearer  that  the  police 
are  assigned  social  responsibilities  that  are  better 
suited  for  the  political  arenas.  Policing  is  not  the 
sole  answer  to  crime,  drug  abuse,  domestic  vio- 
lence or  other  age-old  problems  for  which  they  are 
expected  to  be  responsible  and  solve.  Police  can 
never  abdicate  their  role  in  working  toward  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  but  their  authority  and 
ability  to  affiect  them  can  just  go  so  far.  Some 
deeper  and  more  disturbing  factors  are  at  work 
behind  these  problems. 

Experts  agree  that  certain  frtistrations  in  polic- 
ing may  cause  officos  to  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  administer  curbside  justice.  They  argue  that  it  is 
the  overall  disillusionment  that  police  experience 
with  a criminal  justice  system  (that  seems  to  be 
collapsing  uixler  the  weight  of  politics)  that  causes 
this  frustration  buildup.  Patrick  V.  Murphy , one  of 
the  most  revered  voices  in  law  enforcement,  once 
said  that  the  great  heroes  of  policing  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  cops  who  have  to  put  up  with  the  terrible 
management  and  terrible  organization.  His  as- 
sessment was  right  on  target.  Some  of  the  frustra- 
tions that  experts  like  to  cite  as  reasons  to  explain 
bmtality  incidents  are  more  likely  spawned  be- 
cause of  inadequate  leadership,  not  disillusion- 
ment with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  and  how  frustrations 
develop  and  grow  in  the  police  field.  Like  the 
runner  who  attempts  to  run  a marathon  in  combat 
boots,  the  police  are  equally  ill-equipped  to  un- 
tangle the  many  human  messes  they  encounter 
daily  in  the  urban  arena.  Most  officials  agree  that 
crime  in  these  urban  arenas  is  a result  of  poverty 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity.  This  blight  works  like 
rust  and  continually  erodes  the  social  culture  of 


(John  Bizzpek  is  a 20-year  veteran  of  law 
erforcemens.  Currently  a captain  with  the  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  Division  of  Police,  he  is  the  author  of 
three  books  on  policing.) 
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Be  it  ever 
so  humble. . . 

NY  transit  cops  reach  out 
to  those  who  would  make 
the  subways  their  home 


Story  and  photos 
by  Jacob  R.  Clark 

The  homeless  in  New  York  City 
have  become  a sight  as  familiar  as  the 
Empire  State  Building  or  the  Statue  of 
liberty.  They  can  be  observed  just  about 
anywhere  in  the  city  — panhandling 
along  pricey  Fifth  Avenue,  setting  up 
cardboard-box  shantytowns  across  from 
the  United  Nations,  doung  on  park 
benches  or  on  sidewalk  heating  and 
ventilation  grates. 

Many  homeless  people  say  they 
endure  these  conditions  because  they 
feel  safer  than  they  would  in  the  city’s 
overcrowded,  violence-ridden  shelters, 
which  have  become  breeding  grounds 
for  rampant  tuberculosis. 

There  are  also  an  indeterminate 
number  of  the  homeless  who  have 
sought  refuge  underground  in  the  city’s 
hundreds  of  miles  of  subway  tunnels. 
There,  they  face  other  dangers  beyond 
the  routine  perils  of  homelessness  — 
the  possibility  of  being  electrocuted  by 
rails  crackling  with  600  volts  of  elec- 
tncity,  aixl  the  risk  of  being  crushed  by 
several  tons  of  fast-moving  subway 
train. 

In  1989,  79  homeless  people  died 
on  the  New  York  subway  system,  ac- 
cording to  New  York  Transit  Police 
statistics.  Some  were  electrocuted  or 
struck  by  trains,  others  died  of  natural 
causes.  This  grim  statisbc,  coupled  with 
an  increasing  number  of  the  homeless 
who  were  sleeping  and  begging  on 
trains,  “contributed  to  the  public  per- 
ception that  the  subways  were  out  of 
control,”  said  Lieut.  John  Romero,  a 
22-year  Transit  Police  veteran  who 
heads  the  agency’s  Homeless  Outreach 
Program. 

Officer  Reluctance 

“As  the  problem  grew,  there  was  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  police 
officers  to  deal  with  it.  Some  police 
officers  felt  that  wasn’t  pobce  work, 
while  other  cops  fell  that  to  enforce  the 
rules  against  a population  that,  for  the 
most  part,  was  down  and  out  really 
wasn’t  morally  right,”  Romero  said. 

The  Homeless  Outreach  Program 
was  created  by  the  Transit  Police  to 
sensitize  officers  to  the  problems  of  the 
homeless  as  well  as  to  dissuade  the 
homeless  from  turning  the  subways  into 
their  residences.  The  program  is  an 
expanded  version  of  an  earlier  effort, 
begun  in  1982,  in  which  officers  would 
team  up  with  social  workers  ftom  the 
Human  Resources  Administration  to 
convince  homeless  people  living  in  the 
subway  to  seek  alternative  shelter.  That 
program  “had  it  successes,  but  more 
needed  to  be  done,"  noted  Romero. 

Last  November,  the  Transit  Police 
commandeered  four  city  buses  headed 
for  the  scrapyard  and  converted  them 
into  police  vehicles.  The  buses,  driven 
by  Transit  Police  officers,  are  used  at 
night  to  transport  the  homeless  to  shel- 
ters once  they  have  been  ejected  from 
the  subways.  The  officers  also  offer 
boxed  meals  to  those  who  accept  a ride 
to  a shelter. 

From  Nov.  15, 1991.tomid-Febru- 


the  subway  tunnels  their  home  are 
mostly  males  between  the  ages  of  23 
and  45.  Many  of  them  are  hard-core 
homeless  who  resist  services.  Up  to  80 
percent  of  them  fall  into  what  Transit 
Police  call  the  “MICA"  category  — 
“they’re  either  mentally  ill  or  chemi- 
cally addiaed  or  both,"  Romero  noted. 

“We're  dealing  with  a population 
that  has  some  serious  problems,"  the 
lieutenant  said.  “The  people  in  the  tun- 
nels are  really  in  the  worst  condition — 
the  people  we  call  the  bottom  of  a 
downward  spiral.  They’re  very  serv- 
ice-resistant but  they're  the  population 
that’s  most  susceptible  to  harm.  Work- 
ing a terminal  station — the  last  stop  on 
the  line  — we  can  get  as  many  as  50 
percent  of  the  people  we  contact  to  go 
to  a shelter." 

In  the  tunnels.  Romero  said,  very 
few  will  go  to  a shelter.  “If  you  get  two 


This  emergency -exit  passageway  is  home  to  one  homeless  man.  complete  with 
clothes  on  hangers  and  a broom  standing  in  the  comer.  The  man  Insists  that 
track  crews  gave  him  permission  to  stay  there. 


Transit  Police  Lieut.  John  Romero  (3rd  from  right)  prepares  to  lead  members  of  the  outreach  unit  into  a subway 
tunnel  for  a sweep  of  the  homeless  encamped  there. 


out  of  15,  it’s  a lot,"  he  said. 

Three  times  a day,  the  tunnel  teams, 
usually  consisting  of  four  officers  led 
by  a sergeant,  descend  into  the  tunnels, 
wearing  flourescent  orange  vests, 
gloves,  and  equipped  with  high-pow- 
ered flashlights.  They  are  “track-certi- 
fied." meaning  that  they  have  received 
training  that  enables  them  to  safely 
navigate  the  subterranean  maze  of  tracks 
and  tunnels. 

Motivated  Volunteers 

All  of  the  officers  in  the  unit  are 
volunteers  who  are  screened  to  ensure 
that  they  are  motivated  by  a sincere 
desire  to  help  those  society  has  largely 
forsaken.  “We’re  not  there  to  hurt  them; 
we’re  there  to  help  them."  said  Sgt. 
StevenKIan^tsen.an  1 1-year  Transit 
Police  veteran  who  has  worked  in  the 
outreach  unit  for  four  years.  “We  want 
to  offer  them  services.  We  want  to 
make  the  best  life  we  can  for  them.  We 
want  them  to  in^jrove  themselves.  They 
understand  that,  and  that’s  why  they’re 
receptive  to  us.  We've  had  success 
stories  where  we've  had  people  who 
have  actually  benefitted  from  it." 

On  a cold,  drizzly  night  in  mid- 
February.  a LEN  reporter  accompaiued 
a tunnel  team  on  its  sweep  between  the 
Broadway-Lafayette  and  Second  Ave- 
nue stations.  Romero  pointed  out  that 
the  station  is  favored  by  the  homeless 
because,  unlike  other  areas  of  the  sub- 
way system,  it  offers  a vanety  of  nooks 
and  crannies  in  which  to  sleep,  includ- 
ing a space  about  15  feet  wide  between 
the  tracks. 

The  tunnel  is  dark  and  foreboding. 
Noise  from  passing  trains  reaches  ear- 
splitting  levels.  Telltale  signs  of  human 
habitation  are  apparent  in  the  crunch  of 
discarded  crack  vials  underfoot,  the 
piles  of  discarded  clothing,  the  blan- 
kets and  liquor  bottles,  and  the  perva- 
sive smell  of  urine  and  excrement. 

Officers  approach  a man  bundled 
up  in  blankets  sleeping  just  a few  dan- 
gerous feet  away  from  the  tracks.  The 
officers  identify  themselves  and  ask  the 
man  if  he  would  like  to  go  to  a shelter. 
They  sweeten  the  deal  with  an  offer  of 
food  that  is  stashed  in  a Transit  Police 
van  waiting  on  the  street  above  the 
station.  The  man  declines  and  groggily 
puts  on  his  shoes.  Two  officers  escort 
the  man  out  of  the  tunnel  to  the  street 
above.  They  will  return  to  the  tunnel, 
catching  up  with  the  remaining  officers 
to  aid  in  the  next  ejection. 

Romero  said  that  most  of  the  runnel 
dwellers  avoid  the  shelters  not  out  of 
fears  for  their  safety  but  because  “the 
shelters  have  rules.  You  can’t  smoke 
crack  in  a shelter.  You  can't  drink  in  a 


shelter.  Clearly,  these  people,  by  the 
fact  that  they’re  where  they  are,  don’t 
want  to  abide  by  any  rules." 

Thanks,  but  No  Thanks 

“How  you  been,  fella?"  Romero  asks 
another  young  man  inside  the  tunnel. 
“What’s  your  name,  sir?" 

“X,"  the  man  replies. 

"All  right,  Mr.  X,  would  you  like  to 
go  to  a shelter?"  Romero  asks.  Mr.  X 
declines.  “Why  not?  We've  got  food  on 
the  bus.  We  gotta  bus  that  will  take  you 
to  the  shelter.  It’s  a lot  better  than  being 
out  on  the  street.  It's  cold  out  there. 
We've  got  food  on  the  bus.  It’s  a warm 
bus."  But  Mr.  X refuses  and  an  officer 
begins  to  lead  him  out  of  the  tunnel. 

“It's  pretty  depressing  thing  to  come 
down  here  and  see,"  Romero  remarks. 
“Thai’s  why  I dare  anybody  to  tell  me 
this  is  better  than  a shelter." 

Further  down,  the  officers  discover 
a woman  named  Cindy  who  had  been 
beaten  in  the  tunnel  the  night  before  by 
a man  known  as  Paradise.  Her  injuries 
required  treatment  and  (he  officers  had 
summoned  an  ambulance  to  take  her  to 
a hospital.  But  less  than  24  hours  later, 
she  is  back  underground  despite  inju- 
ries that  include  a broken  tailbone  and 
a split  lip. 

Theofficers  are  hoping  to  locate  her 
assailant  in  (he  tunnel  tonight.  But 
Paradise  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
woman  is  asked  whether  she  wants  to 
be  taken  to  a shelter.  “I  ain’t  goin’  to  no 
shelter."  she  says  as  she  gathers  her 
belongings  ior  the  trip  out  of  the  tunnel . 

“Stay  Away  from  Me!" 

A man  named  Gary,  in  his  40's,  has 
transformed  a passageway — pariofan 
emergency  exit  leading  out  of  the  tun- 
nel to  the  street  — into  his  home.  A 
makeshift  clothesline  holds  clothes  on 
hangars.  A bedroU  lays  on  the  concrete 
floor. 

Cary  is  in  no  mood  tonight  tobe  told 
to  move.  “I  told  you  to  stay  away  ftom 
me.  man!"  he  (ells  Oflicer  Alan  Logan, 
a four-year  police  veteran  who  has 
worked  in  the  unit  for  two  years. 

“Gary.  I'm  your  friend.  You  know 
that,"  Logan  replies  calmly. 

“You’re  not  my  friend.  I told  you  to 
stay  away  from  me.  1 don’t  want  noth- 
ing to  do  with  you.  You  come  by  here 
every  night  boihcnng  me.  Every  night 
you  come  by  with  the  same  s - - -,  man." 

“And  we’re  going  to  keep  coming." 
Romero  interjects. 

“I  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say  to  you. 
Stay  the  f - - - away  from  me!  Quit 
shinin’  lights  on  me!" 

Gary  tells  the  officers  he  has  per- 
Conlinued  on  12 


ary  of  this  year,  more  than  2.400  home- 
less people  were  transported  in  Transit 
Police  buses  from  the  subway  system  to 
shelters,  according  to  Romero,  com- 
pared to  1 ,400  for  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.  The  efforts  of  the  Transit 
Police  have  helped  lo  reduce  the  esti- 
mated number  of  homeless  people  in 
the  subway  system  from  5,000  in  1989 
to  about  1 ,200  at  present,  Romero  said, 
and  the  number  of  homeless  deaths  in 
the  subway  has  dropped  as  well,  to 
about  52  in  1991. 

Flushing  the  Tunnels 

In  1 990,  the  outreach  program  was 
expanded  to  a 30-officer  unit,  which 
includes  "tunnel  teams"  that  canvass 
tunnels  between  subway  stations  to  flush 
out  the  homeless  holed  up  there.  One 
frequent  target  of  the  tunnel  teams  is 
the  area  between  the  Second  Avenue 
and  Broadway-Lafayette  stations  in 
Manhattan,  which  was  home  to  an  esti- 
mated 200  homeless  people  in  1989. 
The  stations  are  near  the  Bowery — the 
street  of  broken  dreams  that  histori- 
cally has  been  New  York’s  Skid  Row. 
The  thoroughfare,  dotted  with  soup 
kitchens,  flophouses,  and  charities  that 
offer  relief  services  to  indigents,  acts  as 
a magnet  for  the  dispossessed. 

Romero  said  that  those  who  make 
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New  imperatives  for  poiice  ieadership 


Continued  from  Page  10 
the  inner  cities.  These  are  problems  that 
police  can  do  nothing  at  all  about,  yet 
they  are  expected  to  keep  the  lid  on  — 
preferably  without  incident. 

The  notion  that  police  should  be 
expected  merely  to  hold  the  line  further 
complicates  the  problem.  Even  though 
modem  policing  is  slanted  toward 
community-oriented  styles,  we  still  see 
officers  from  vastly  different  cultures 
and  frames  of  reference  being  sent 
routinely  into  the  urban  arena  with  little 
understanding  of  or  conpassion  toward 


the  problems  found  therein.  Thus,  when 
collisions  occur  between  residents  and 
the  police,  no  one  should  be  surprised. 
Anyone  who  is  surprised  cither  has  not 
been  paying  attention,  or  is  woefully 
ill-suited  to  discuss  solutions.  Law  en- 
forcement has  started  to  zero  in  on 
sensitivity  classes  and  more  training  in 
race  relations,  but  these  measures,  al- 
though wdcomed,  are  not  going  to  make 
a difference  overnight. 

The  promise  of  community  polic- 
ing may  deliver  law  enforcement  from 
the  role  that  one  respected  police  ex- 


Letters 


ecutive  describes  as  an  “occupation 
army.“  The  idea  of  police  helping  peofrie 
solving  their  problems  by  means  other 
than  arrests  is  likely  to  work  in  time. 
The  values  and  attitudes  of  the  police  as 
well  as  the  policed  must  first  change  in 
order  for  this  paocess  to  be  given  a fair 
chance.  So  what  happens  in  the  mean- 
while? 

Police  executives  should  be  going 
out  of  their  way  to  debunk  the  percep- 
tion that  all  police  have  a bunker  men- 
tality. This  can  be  done  by  taking  every 
opportunity  to  address  this  issue  and  to 
deliver  to  the  community  a no-non- 
sense position  on  excessive  force.  Qear 
regulations  on  the  use  of  force  must  be 
in  place  and  enforced.  This  can  only  be 


done  if  field  supervision  is  strong,  and 
field  supervision  will  only  be  as  strong 
as  the  leadership  that  comes  from  the 
lop- 

No  human  endeavor  is  jjerfecl  in  its 
application.  Policing  is  a craft  that  will 
always  endure  glilches.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  real  mistake  being 
made  today  is  society 's  failure  toexam- 

ine  police  behavior  from  another  per- 
spective. Perhaps  police  behavior  in 
brutality  incidents  is  really  telling  a 
community  how  police  see  the  public 
they  serve.  If  so,  then  the  next  question 
we  should  be  asking  is,  what  is  going  on 
in  our  communities  to  make  the  police 
see  the  public  this  way?  The  answer  to 
that  question  may  be  as  painful  as  waich- 


Sense  of  balance 

To  the  editor 

Thank  you  for  the  Feb.  14,  1992, 
article  regarding  the  NAACP  police 
condua  hearings.  I found  the  article 
both  balanced  and  well  written. 

I welcome  the  oj^xirtunity  to  dis- 
cuss and  debate  the  issues  of  police- 
community  relations  once  the  report  is 
released  by  the  association. 

JACK  W.  GRAVELY 
Director  of  Special  Projects 
National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Hatchet  job  on  Gates 

To  the  editw: 

I refa-  you  to  your  article,  “LEN 
salutes  its  1991  People  of  the  Year,  the 
Qmstopha-  Commission"  (Jan.  31, 
1992).  If  you  will  publish  the  informa- 
tion, I will  be  happy  to  submit  to  you  a 
background  profile  on  all  members  of 
the  Christqrfier  Commission. 

All  membos  except  two  were  ap- 
pointed by  Qiief  Gates's  most  hated 
rivaL  Tom  Bradley.  FuithCT,  most 
members  are  of  the  liberal  left  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party  who  have  received 


large  assignments  from  Mayor  Bradley 
to  represent  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  in 
various  legal  matters  before  the  court  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Judicial  District-  The 
members  of  the  Christopher  Commis- 
sion received  millions  of  dollars  (total) 
each  year  from  their  buddy  Tom  Brad- 
ley. It  was  a hatchet  job  that  Tom  Brad- 
ley has  been  trying  to  execute  for  years 
but  was  never  successful.  The  mem- 
bers know  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  and  you  would  never  have  your 
pals  double-cross  you.  In  the  trade,  we 
call  it  the  "zone  of  silence,"  and  we  are 
all  loyal  to  it. 

I found  your  entire  article  regarding 
the  Rodney  King  incident  vay  biased. 
Mr.  King  is  a convicted  felon,  does  not 
nor  ever  has  held  a job,  so  the  papers 
still  call  him  a “motorist"  when  they 
refer  to  him.  Let’s  be  honest  with  the 
fxiblic  aixl  call  him  what  he  is  — a 
convicted  felon,  as  the  public  records 
will  show.  His  juvenile  record  is  not 
open  to  the  public,  but  according  to 
sources,  he  has  been  known  to  law 
enforcement  all  his  life. 

BUDD  S.  GUTTMAN,  C.P.P. 

Professional  Security  Consultant 
Nofthridge,  Calif 


ing  curbside  justice. 

In  calm  waters  every  ship  has  a 
good  captain,  but  these  waters  are 
treacherous  and  good  captains  are  prov- 
ing to  be  a precious  commodity.  When 
the  use  of  force  is  necessary  — and 
regardless  of  some  people’s  opinions, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  in  society 
today  — police  executives  should  be 
steadfast  in  the  support  of  their  officers 
when  the  facts  prove  that  force  was 
required.  Conversely,  police  executives 
must  have  the  courage  to  send  the 
message  that  the  use  of  force,  not  just 
excessive  force,  is  considered  a failure. 

This  is  the  tone  that  must  be  set  at 
and  communicated  from  the  lop.  It’s 
what  leadership  is  all  about. 


Transit  Poiice  reach  out  to  those 
who  call  the  subway  tunnels  home 


Continued  from  Page  II 
mission  to  stay  in  the  passageway  “from 
some  people  that  told  me  to  work  over 
here,  mart  The  track  construction  pec^e 
told  me  to  do  work  over  here." 

Despite  the  cursing  arxl  grumbling, 
Gary  pulls  on  his  coat  and  is  escorted  to 
the  exit.  He  stumbles  down  the  street, 
still  muttering  about  being  forced  out  of 
his  lair.  "He'll  be  back  in  a few  hours," 
Romero  predicts.  “We  have  a team  that 
comes  on  in  the  meaning  so  he’ll  proba- 
bly be  back  hwe  in  the  morning.  This  is 
a ritual  we  go  through  every  day." 

No  Takers 

Allhough  Gary  and  others  like  him 
sometimes  exhibit  a threatening  de- 
meanor. Romero  says  the  offiem  rarely 
have  violent  clashes  with  the  tunnel 
dwellers.  Most,  like  Gary,  grudgingly 
agree  to  leave  the  tunnel,  and  some 
return  to  reclaim  their  spots  only  to  be 
forced  out  by  officers  on  the  next  sweep. 

'They  know  we’re  the  police.  We 


have  a good  approach  in  dealing  with 
them,  ru  put  up  my  own  officers  against 
any  social  worker.  It’s  how  you  ap- 
proach these  people  for  the  most  part  — 
the  response  you're  going  to  get  back. 
If  you  come  on  like  a gangbusters, 
you’re  going  to  get  that  same  respwnse 
back.  We  very  seldom  have  to  place  our 
hands  on  anybody."  Romero  says. 

Several  more  men  and  women  are 
escorted  out  of  the  tunnel  by  the  time 
the  sweep  ends.  Of  the  1 1 or  so  who 
leave,  none  accept  the  offer  of  food  or 
sheller. 

Romero  and  his  officers  are  the  first 
to  agree  that  their  sweeps  and  outreach 
efforts  are  not  the  solution  to  the  home- 
less crisis.  "I’ll  be  honest  with  you.  We 
don’t  have  the  answers  to  the  homeless 
problem.  If  there  is  an  answer,  it  lies  at 
government  levels.  But  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  problem,  I think  we 
have  an  effective  measure."  Romero 
says. 

Sergeant  Klambatsen  says  about  5 1 


percent  of  those  taken  out  of  the  tunnels 
accept  services.  Some  do  so  after  re- 
peated proddmgs  by  police.  “A  lot  of 
them  are  recidivists,  but  hopefully,  by 
us  going  in  there  every  night  and  con- 
tacting more  and  more  of  them,  they’ll 
leam  to  trust  us  and  eventually  they  will 
accept  us.  Once  they  try  it.  a general 
rule  is  they  all  like  it,  and  they  ask  logo 
back  again  or  they  hook  up  with  some 
type  of  program." 
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The  growth  industry  of  victim  services 
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Helping  Crime  Victims. 

By  Albert  R,  Roberts. 
Newbury  Park,  CaUf.:  Sage 
Publications,  15^. 

260  pp.,  $36.0IV$17.95. 


By  Roslyn  Mur  as  kin 

In  recent  years,  criminal  justice 
professionals  have  focused  increasing 
attention  on  violent-crime  survivors, 
victinvSvitness  assistance  prograire,  and 
police-based  crisis  intervention  teams. 
Victim  assistance  and  compensation 
programs  have  come  a long  way  since 
1975,  when  the  first  23  programs  were 
developed  in  prosecutors*  offices  and 
police  depanments.  Tbete  are  now  more 
than  2,000  programs  to  aid  crime  vic- 
tims in  police  departments,  prosecu- 
tors’ offices,  sheriffs*  offices,  hospi- 
tals, artd  battered  women's  shelters. 

The  most  significant  change  toward 
funding  victim-oriented  programs 
rather  than  offender  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts came  about  as  a di  rect  result  of  the 
landmark  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
(VOCA),  passed  by  Congress  in  1984, 
which  allocated  more  than  $68  million 
in  fiscal  year  1985  to  fund  victims  serv- 


ice. crisis  intervention  and  witness 
assistance  programs.  In  1988,  the 
Congress  reauthorized  VOCA  for  an- 
other six  years.  Each  year,  the  ftind  has 
increased.  For  FY  1990.  $144  million 
was  deposited  into  the  Crime  Victims 
Fund,  and  for  FY  1991  that  amount  was 
raised  to  $150  million. 

Victim  assistance  is  clearly  a grow- 
ing industry. 

“Helping  Crime  Victims"  is  an  au- 
thoritative reference  guidebook  that 
should  be  useful  to  all  police  adminis- 
trators, grant  writers,  crisis  interveners, 
police  psychologists,  family  violence 
specialists,  and  victim  advocates.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  comprdiensive  and 
informative  books  published  to  date  in 
the  field  of  victimology,  victim  serv- 
ices and  witness  assistance  programs. 
The  book  more  aptiy  might  have  been 
titled  “A  Police  and  Prosecutors*  Guide 
to  VictinVWimess  Assistance  and  Cri- 
sis Intervention  Programs,"  but  it  is 
nonetheless  a major  contribution  to 
criminal  justice  literature. 

Roberts  provides  the  first  national 
survey  of  the  organizational  structure 
and  functions  of  184  victim  assistance 
fffograms.  He  offers  insights  into  the 


Police  firearms 
have  no  monopoly 
on  deadly  force 


Police  Vehicles  and  Ilreanis: 
Instruments  of  Deadly  Force. 
By  Geofhuy  P.  AJpert  and 
Lorie  A.  FridelL 

Prospect  Heights,  Di.;  Waveland 
Press,  1992. 

167  pp. 


By  Walter  M.  Francis 

Academic  and  professional  audi- 
ences involved  in  policing  have  long 
awaited  a volume  of  this  comprehen- 
siveness on  pobce  mstrunKnts  of  (teadly 
force.  The  authors  have  provided  a very 
readable  examination  of  the  subject  and 
of  fxoblems  relating  to  the  use  of  deadly 
force.  They  have  produced  a concise 
summary  of  past  research  in  the  area  of 
deadly  force,  whether  by  firearm  or 
vehicle  pursuit,  while  at  the  same  time 
covering  in  detail  the  legal  areas  relat- 
ing to  such  uses  of  force. 

Descriptive  material  is  presented  to 
idemily  these  two  iroblem  areas  for 
policing  in  general,  and  for  police 
managers  specifically.  Prescriptive 
applications  in  the  area  of  policy  devel- 
opment and  formulation  for  police 
agencies  are  presented  in  detail,  with 
explicit  reasons  delineated  for  such 
policies  and  sample  policies  covering 
all  necessary  issues  included  for  guid- 
ance. 

Police  vehicle  pursuits  are  seen  as 
an  extension  of  the  officer’s  use  of 
deadly  force.  Since  there  is  a solid  body 
of  knowledge  and  legal  analysis  per- 
taining to  the  police  use  of  firearms,  it 
is  important  that  any  inquiries  into  the 
general  subject  of  use  of  force  and  the 
specific  subject  of  police  pursuit  be 
able  to  gain  instant  access  to  past  re- 
search into  firearm  use.  legal  issues. 


and  policies.  In  this  text,  the  authors 
provide  an  excellent  conpilation  of  such 
past  efforts.  Pursuit  policy  and  control 
has  lagged  behind  that  of  police  use  of 
firearms.  It  is  apparent  that  publicopin- 
ion  is  now  demanding  restrictions  in 
this  area  as  well  as  in  firearms  usage  by 
officers. 

The  authors  use  the  sociological 
concept  of  the  social  imvement  to 
analyze  historically  past  pressure  on 
police  agencies  and  managers  to  move 
to  much  more  restrictive  policies  re- 
garding use  of  firearms.  This  frovides 
insights  into  the  current  social  and 
political  fffessure  on  managers  to  pro- 
duce internal  policies  which  will  simi- 
larly restrict  police  pursuits.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  mood  of  the  public 
desires  such  a change  and  will  be  unsa- 
tisfied until  changes  are  made.  Police 
managers  must  avoid  being  caught 
unprepared  and  being  forced  to  pro- 
duce a hastily  produced  policy  instead 
of  one  based  on  insightful  planning. 
Alpert  and  Fridell  provide  the  ground- 
work for  future  researchers  and  police 
managers  to  develop  apfxopriate  poli- 
cies that  will  meet  the  public  outcry  for 
change. 

The  authors  have  produced  a solid 
analysis  of  the  social  problem  of  police 
use  of  force  in  the  United  States  as 
dictated  by  the  needs  and  demands  of 
contemporary  society.  Researchers  and 
policy  makers  alike  should  make  this 
text  required  reading. 

The  insights  {xuvided  within  dem- 
onstrate that  police  managers  listened 
Continued  on  Page  14 

(Waller  M.  Francis  is  an  assisiani 
professor  of  criminal  Justice  at  Central 
Wyoming  College  in  Rivenon.  Wyo.) 


strengths  and  shortcomings  of  existing 
programs,  most  of  which  were  devel- 
oped by  responsive  prosecutors  and 
police  chiefs.  Roberts  was  able  to 
summarize  masses  of  data  into  concise 
and  readable  conclusions.  For  example, 
the  program  coordinators’  self-reports 
included  252  “strongest  or  best  fea- 
tures," and  Roberts  deftly  categorizes 
these  into  five  areas. 

Similarly,  the  survey  respondents 
reported  390  changes  that  they  would 
make  if  they  could  obtain  a grant  for 
$75,000.  Roberts  accurately  enumer- 
ates and  classifies  the  items  in  this  wish 
list  into  three  areas;  staffing,  facilities 
and  equipment,  and  services.  He  also 
provides  detailed  descriptions  of  four 
model  victim  assistance  programs, 
including  location,  services  provided, 
staffing  patterns  aixl  job  descriptions, 
and  annual  {rogram reports  (i.e.,  num- 
ber of  citizen  contacts,  law  enforce- 
ment contacts,  referral  agencies,  and 
cost/benefits).  All  law  enforcement 
adimnistrators.  grant  writers  and  pro- 
gram development  specialists  wiU  find 
this  book  to  be  extremely  valuable. 

The  first  six  chapters,  which  pertain 
to  the  national  survey  of  victim  services 


and  wimess  assistance  programs,  were 
written  by  Roberts,  who  is  director  of 
the  Adminisirabon  of  Justice  Program 
at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey. 
Chapters  7 through  1 1 were  written  by 
seven  other  criminologists  and  crimi- 
nal justice  educators.  The  chapters  m 
Part  D focus  on  the  prevention  and  of 
child  abductions  and  murders,  police- 
based  crisis  intervention  with  battered 
women,  the  collaborative  development 
of  victim  assistance  and  child  sexual 
assault  programs  by  the  police  and  a 
University  of  Cahfomia  at  Irvine  crimi- 
nologist, aixl  the  role  of  restitution  in 
criminal  justice. 

The  work  presents  stories  related  by 
victims,  their  treatment,  and  their  feel- 
ings. These  personalized  statements 
help  to  place  the  overall  discussion  of 
the  topics  in  theu-  proper  perspectives, 
Further  evidence  of  the  strength  of  this 
work  is  seen  in  the  examples  of  the 
strategies  compiled  for  the  avoidance 
of  abducuon  of  children,  set  forth  for 
the  education  of  both  parents  and  offi- 
cials. 

This  volume  makes  an  outstanding 
and  practical  addition  to  the  field  of 
criminal  justice.  The  book’s  strengths 


lie  in  the  excellence  of  the  writing,  the 
geographic  represenution  of  the  sur- 
vey (respondents  from  aU  12regionsof 
the  United  States),  its  careful  attention 
todetail.  illuminating  program  descrip- 
tions, and  the  thorough  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 

As  impoitamly.  in  the  interest  of 
sharing  information,  Roberts  prepared 
adirectotyofthe  184  respondents  to  his 
national  survey.  The  directory,  in  the 
appendix  of  the  book,  includes  the 
address  and  phone  number  of  each 
program,  the  contact  person,  number  of 
full-time  staff  and  volunteers,  the  date 
the  fxtigram  became  opcrauonal.  and 
special  features.  Anyone  interested  m 
obtaining  further  information  from  the 
programs  located  in  their  area  can  do  so 
easily  with  the  help  of  this  useful  book, 

Roberts  s book  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  all  police  administrators, 
prosecutors,  acquisition  librarians, 
cnminal  justice  educators,  and  legisla- 
tors. 

(Roslyn  Murasktn.  PhD  , is  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Public  Service  at  the 
CW.  Post  Campus  of  Long  Island 
University.) 
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Chief  concerns: 

Long  Beach  tries  again 


Connecticut  to  move 
ahead  on  radar  study 


Continued  from  Page  4 
to  control  crime  in  Long  Beach.  The 
City  Council  signed  a contract  last  year 
with  the  Los  Angeles  County  ShehfTs 
Department  to  patrol  two  council  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cl  ty — a move  that  was  said 
to  mark  the  first  dme  any  city  in  the 
state  required  two  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  provide  basic  police  serv- 
ices. Some  city  officials  began  calling 
for  the  dismantling  of  the  83-year -old 
Police  Department,  proposing  that  the 
deputies'  presence  in  Long  Beach  be 
made  permanent. 

Acost-analysisofsuchaproposal  is 
currently  being  prepared.  Chief  Ellis 
told  LEN,  but  supporters  of  the  plan 
have  apparently  failed  to  get  the  issue 
on  the  J une  ballot.  The  contract  with  the 
Sheriff's  Department  will  be  in  force 
for  another  year,  the  Chief  added. 

Ellis  told  LEN  that  the  Sheriff's 
Department  was  called  in  unnl  the  Police 
f^epartmeni  could  add  personnel  to  meet 
its  authorized  strength  of  685  officers, 
a task  that  will  be  completed  by  August 


He  declined  to  speculate  on  the  future 
of  the  agency,  but  said,  “It’s  my  task  to 
look  at  the  areas  of  the  city  that  we’re 
now  policing  and  provide  them  with  a 
level  of  service  that  will  ensure  that  [the 
shutdown  of  the  Police  Department] 
doesn't  happen  " 

Those  interviewed  by  LEN  said  that 
the  selection  of  Ellis  as  Chief  has  al- 
ready had  a positive  effect  on  the  de- 
partment. Paul  Chastain,  president  of 
the  Long  Beach  Police  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, described  Ellisasa  “middle-of- 
the-road  type  of  guy.  He's  well-re- 
spected by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here." 

Chastain,  a detective  corporal  who 
has  been  with  the  department  for  29 
years,  said  morale  on  the  force  has 
already  improved  since  Ellis  took 
command.  “I  haven’t  seen  (morale)  this 
high  since  the  mid-1970’s."  he  said. 

Ellis  received  a “two-  to  four-min- 
ute standing  ovation"  at  a police  awards 
luncheon  early  this  month,  according 
to  VanderLans,  who  said  the  new  Chief 
has  helped  instill  “a  djfTerent  spirit"  in 


both  officers  and  management. 

tBoth  Chastain  aivl  VanderLans  woe 
optimistic  that  the  Police  Department 
would  weather  its  current  storms  and 
survive  to  become  the  viable,  effective 
crimefighdng  organization  it  once  was. 

“Things  are  looking  a lot  better. 
We’re  going  back  to  policing  the  city 
like  it  should  be  policed  — a commu- 
ruty-oriented  policing,"  said  Chastain. 

The  department  can  fHt>vide  police 
services  as  long  as  the  city  is  mindful  of 
personnel  needs.  Chastain  asserted. 
"They  didn’t  hire  one  policeman  for  18 
months.  You  just  can’t  do  that  with 
attrition.  We  were  not  staffing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  city.  We  have  500,000 
people  in  town  now  — and  we  weren’t 
staffed  to  address  that." 

“If  (city  officials]  will  give  him  the 
assets  so  he  won't  get  back  into  the 
same  position  were  in  before. . .then 
he’s  got  a hell  of  a chance,"  Vander- 
Lans said  of  Ellis.  “The  men  are  willing 
to  work  for  him.  This  man  does  not  con- 
fuse discipline  with  training." 


From  sheriffs  to  peasants,  there's 
no  lack  of  willing  drug  smugglers 


Continued  from  Page  7 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  four  Federal  drug 
trafficking  charges.  He  said  he  had 
seized  the  drugs  himself  and  was  hold- 
ing them  to  use  in  undercover  sting 
opaanons  targeting  the  smuggling  ring. 

There’s  no  question  that  we  have 
seen  a significant  shift  in  drug  traffick- 
ing from  Bonda  and  the  Southeast  to 
the  border  of  Mexico."  said  Travis 
Kuykendall,  the  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion’s El  Paso  field  office.  Kuykendall 
told  The  New  Ywk  Times  that  50  per- 
cent to  80  percent  of  all  cocaine  eniar- 
ing  the  United  Stales  now  passes  through 
the  U.S.-Mexico  border.  In  1989.  the 
volume  was  estimated  at  30  percent. 

Attractive  Area  for  Smug^ers 

The  Big  Bend  region  is  attractive  to 
smuggles  because  few  people  live  in 
the  region  and  because  the  the  area’s 
size  makes  enforcement  efforts  diffi- 


cult. Presidio  and  Brewster  counties, 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  region  on 
the  U.S.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  cover 
a total  of  10,026  square  miles — about 
the  size  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
combined.  About  14,000  people  make 
their  home  in  the  area. 

“Over  the  past  year  or  two  we  were 
holding  at  a steady  level,  but  the  Pre- 
sidio bust  and  other  trafficking  activity 
we’ve  seen  indicates  that  in  the  past  six 
months  the  pattern  is  changing.  Some- 
thing bad  seems  to  be  happening,"  said 
Robert  L.  Amberger.  superintendent  of 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park. 

Normally,  five  or  six  rangers  patrol 
the  park,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island.  They  are  backed  up  by 
two  Border  Patrol  agents  and  a drug- 
sniffing  dog,  who  has  aided  in  seizures 
of  more  than  $600,000  in  illegal  drugs 
in  the  last  five  years. 

In  the  Thompson  case,  authorities 
believe  a major  trafficking  organiza- 


tion flew  the  cocaine  to  remote  ranches 
in  the  Mexican  state  of  Chihuahua. 
Court  records  say  that  a Federal  infor- 
mant watched  as  Glyn  R.  Chambers,  a 
37-year-old  rancher,  picked  up  the  drugs 
in  Mexico,  and  was  present  when  Cham- 
bers and  Thompson  plaimed  how  to 
transport  the  drugs  into  Texas. 

“You  don’t  move  a ton  of  coke 
without  a welJ-OTchestiaied  effwt,"  said 
Dale  L.  Stinson,  the  chief  DEA  agent  in 
the  Big  Bend  region.  Chambers  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  one  Federal  drug- 
trafficking  charge  in  exchange  for  his 
testimony  against  Thompson. 

Despite  the  possibility  of  arrest, 
traffickers  have  no  problems  finding 
people  willing  to  trade  that  and  other 
risks  for  the  potential  profits  to  be  real- 
ized from  smuggling  narcotics  into  the 
country.  “The  Mexican  side  is  lined 
with  villages  where  people  have  been 
smuggling  in  both  directions  for  three 
or  four  generations,"  said  Stinson. 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
by  occupation. 

“I  think  there  is  a possibility  of 
doing  a case-control  study  using  the 
tumor  registry. . .to  see  if  there  is  a 
higher  association  between  police  wixk 
and  diagnoses  of  either  testicular  can- 
cer or  melanoma,"  Grey  told  LEN.  “The 
other  possibility  would  be  to  try  to 
match  identifier  data  from  the  tumor 
registry  over  a longer  period  of  time 
with  identifier  data  suppbed  by  the  Stale 
Police  or  its  union." 

The  Genera]  Assembly  vote  came 
just  days  after  the  release  of  a report  by 
the  Retliff  Testing  Laboratories  of 
Ronkonkoma,  N.Y.,  which  evaluated 
the  radar  units  and  radio  communica- 
tions equipment  used  by  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Police.  While  the  report  said 
that  the  low-level  radio  frequency  fields 
measured  in  the  police  vehicles  were 
below  the  current  standard  set  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute, 
it  termed  the  readings  “quite  interesting 
and  of  concern  considering  what  may 
be  viewed  as  long-term  exposure  to 


police  officers.” 

“The  fMtiven  fact  that  low-lcvel 
Jradio- frequency]  fields  doexist  within 
police  vehicles  when  radar  guns  are 
operated  from  within  the  vehicle  sug- 
gests that  it  would  be  pnudent  to  remove 
the  sources  of  the  R.F.  radiation  from 
the  vehicle  (use  outside  mounted  guns) 
and  thus  eliminate  any  controversy 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  radar  guns," 
the  report  stated. 

“Based  on  this  report,  it’s  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  temporary  ban  that 
the  department  issued  on  the  use  of 
hand-held  radar  will  be  permanent  and 
they  will  mount  the  two-piece  unit 
outside  the  vehicle,"  said  David 
McCluskey,  a spokesman  for  the  Con- 
necticut State  Police  Union. 

McCluskey  added  that  the  State 
Police,  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  Health  Center,  has 
proposed  to  offer  free  cancer  screening 
tocurrent  and  retired  state  troopers  who 
routinely  used  the  hand-held  radar  units. 
Both  Grey  and  McCluskey  emphasized 
that  details  have  not  yet  been  finalized. 


Vehicles  & firearms 
as  Instruments  of  force 


Continued  from  Page  13 
to  the  public  outcry  fo^  restrictions  on 
police  use  of  firearms,  and  now  they 
must  listen  to  public  opinion  in  the  area 
of  police  pursuits.  Unfettered  officer 
discretion  with  respect  to  this  type  of 
use  of  force  will  no  longer  be  tolerated 
by  the  public. 

The  jMescriptive  package  in  the  area 
of  police  pursuits  will  [rovide  police 
managers  with  the  basis  for  their  own 
specific  agency  policy.  Such  policies 
can  be  based  upon  contemporary  re- 


search provided  in  this  text  and  can 
undergo  challenges  from  courts,  offi- 
cers and  citizens.  Additional  research 
into  this  subject  will  be  stimulated  by 
the  use  of  this  book  in  college-level 
courses  in  law  enforcement  manage- 
ment and  ethics.  The  authors  have  done 
a significant  service  for  both  the  practi- 
tioner and  academic  audietKe,  and  the 
book  must  be  used  to  stimulate  further 
research  and  to  formulate  practical 
policies  that  balance  law  enforcement 
needs  with  the  risks  of  pursuits. 


DIRECTOR 

Administrative  Officers  Management  Program 
Law  Enforcement  Education  and  Research  Project 
North  Carolina  State  University 

The  Administrative  Officers  Management  Program  (AOMP)  jffovides  uni- 
versity credit  instruction  to  mid-level  managers  in  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  state  and  local  government.  The  Law  Enforcement  Education  and  Re- 
search Project  will  develop  workshops  and  research  activities  to  enhance 
AOMP. 

Position:  Director  provides  academic  leadership,  administration,  and  in- 
struction in  AOMP  arxl  program  development  and  participation  in  the 
research  and  service  activities  of  Law  Enforcement  Education  and  Research 
Project.  The  Director  will  be  responsible  for  guiding  the  expansion  of  the 
project  and  for  additional  fund-raising  to  support  it. 

Qualifications:  Preference  given  to  persons  with  (1)  doctored  degree  in 
Criminal  Justice,  Public  Administration  with  a major  in  Criminal  Justice,  or 
a related  discipline,  or  master’s  degree  with  substantial  experience  in  law 
enforcement  education  and  research,  and  (2)  experience  in  law  enforcement. 
It  is  also  valuable  to  have  other  relevant  administrative  education  and 
training,  demonstrated  ability  to  develop  creative  training,  education,  and 
research  proems;  and  ability  to  communicate  effectively  vrith  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Appointment:  Initial  three-year  appointment  with  continuing  two-year 
appointments.  Salary  negotiable.  Director  reports  to  the  Director  of  the 
Public  Administration  Program.  Position  available  August  15,  1992. 

Application  Procedures:  Applications  must  be  received  no  later  than  May 
8.  1992.  Please  submit  letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae,  transcript  of 
highest  degree,  names  of  four  references  with  address  and  phone  number,  and 
other  supporting  materials  to: 

Chair,  AOMP  Director  Search  Committee 
Public  Administration  Program 
Box  8102 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  NC  27695 
Fax:  (919)  515-7856. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRJL 

15-17.  Anti-Terrorisn)  Chauffeur  Driving, 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  GainesviUc,  Ga. 

20~22.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting. 
IVesented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  TobehcldinEvanston,lll. 
Fee.  $350, 

20*24.  Field  Training  Officers’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

20-24.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness 
Instructor  CertiflcatioiL  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Ul.  Fee:  $500 

20-24.  Successful  Grantsmanship. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Ul. 
Fee  $500. 

20-24.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
□.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univeraity 
Traffic  Insdtute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ul. 
Fee;  $500. 

20-24.  Drug  Raid  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  Insdtute  of  Public  Service.  Tobe  held 
in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee;  $525. 

20*24.  Special  Operations  Reaction  Team 
(SORT)  Training  Piesenied  by  the  Instituie 
of  Public  Service  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga.  Pee:  $500. 

20-24.  Crime  Prevention  throu^ 
Environmental  Design.  Presented  by  the 
National  Cnme  Prevention  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee;  $365 

20- May  1,  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Inslilule  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee;  $575. 

21- 23.  4th  Annual  Crime  Stoppers  State 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  Texas  Crime 
Stoppers  Advisory  Council.  To  be  held  in 
Arlingiorv  Tex  Fee;  $90 

21-23.  Accident  Investi^tloi/Vehlcle 
Dy-namlcs.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Jusnee,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  To  be  held  in  Oeveland.  Ohio. 
Fee.  $195. 

21-24.  Satanic  & Occult  Influence  In 
Criminal  Investigations.  Presented  by 


Valencia  Community  College  To  be  held  in 
OrlanJo,  Ra.  Fee:  $195. 

21- 24.  Executive  Development  Seminar 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by 
Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Fisher.  N.C  Fee;  $310. 

22- 24.  Advanced  Child  Abuse 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston 
Slate  University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville, 
Tex.  Fee:  $175- 

27-2S.  Drug  Trak  QI  Training  Presented 
by  the  Instituie  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee:  $275 

27-28.  Law  Enforcement  Chaplains' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Inlemaaonal 
Conference  of  Police  Chaplains,  East  Great 
Lakes  Region.  To  be  held  m London.  Ohio. 
Fee;  $60 

27-29.  Field  Training  Program  for 
CommunicatloDS  Officers.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee;  $325. 

27-29.  High  Technology  Crime 
Investigators'  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Insntule. 
Tobe  held  in  Dallas. 

27-29.  Street  Survival  ’92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Tobe  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Ra.  Fee'  $149  (all  three  days),  $125  (fust 
two  days  only);  $85  (thud  day  only). 
27-May  1.  Selection  & Promotion 
Procedures.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
Univer*uy  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  01.  Fee  $400. 

27-May  I.  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Training  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  Dl.  Fee  $500. 

27-May  1.  DWl  Iirstnictor  Course. 
Presented  by  (he  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee-  $425 

27-May  I.  Police  Internal  Affairs. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix.  Fee;  $425 

27-May  1.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 


Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $475 

27- Ma.v  IS.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  Tobe  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass 

28- 30.  Law  Enforcement  .Shotgun  Course. 
Presented  by  the  liuimitc  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga  Fee  $295 

28- May  1.  Advanced  Fraud  Symposlura 
Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners  To  be  held  in 
Austin.  Tex  Fee  $795  «TE’s);  $895  (non- 
CFE’s). 

29- 30.  Recognizing  & Recording  Obscure 
Evidence.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Cnminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  To  be  held  in  Geveland,  Ohio 
Fee  $95. 

29-May  I.  Tactical  Supervision  of  Hi^ 
Risk  Incidents.  Presented  by  Valencia 
Community  College.  Tobe  held  m Orlando. 
Ra.  Fee  $195. 

29-May  2.  7th  National  Conference  on 
Preventing  Crime  in  the  Black 
Conaimity.  Presented  by  the  Ronda  Chme 
Prevention  Training  Insnrule  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Ra.  Fee  $85 

MAY 

4-8.  Strategies  for  Juvenile  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Instituie  of  Chminal  Justice 
Studies. TobeheldinAusiin.Tex.Fee  $75 

4-8.  Advanced  Interviews  & 
Interrogations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management . To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee'  $495 

4-8.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  &.  Management.  To  be 
held  in  Pensacola.  Ra  Fee.  $475 
4-14.  Basic  Crime  Prevention  for 
PractiHoners.  Presented  by  the  Insiituie  of 
CnminalJusticeStudies  TobeheldinSouth 
Padre  Island.  Tex  Fee  $100 

4-lS.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  Nanonal 
Cnme  Prevention  Insliruic  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $615 
4-15.  Traffic  .Accident  Reconstruction. 


For  further  information 


Calibre  Prcss.666  Dundee  Rd.. Suite  1607. 
NottWjrDok.IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-OID7 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  Umversily,  Gund  Hall.  1 1075  East 
Blvd.,  Geveland.  OH  44106  (216)  368* 
3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Stale  Univeisiiy.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669.70- 

Florida  Criminal  Ju.slice  Executive 
Institute,  Attn.  Jerry  Bahr,  Research  & 
Training  Specialist.  PO  Box  1489. 
Tallaha-ssee.  FL  32303  (904)488*1340. 

lastitute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Southwest  Texas  Slate  University.  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3030,  Fax;  (512) 
245-2834 

institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  Univeniiy  of  North  Ronda. 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So..  Jacksonville. 
FL322I6  (904)646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Brood  St., 
SE.  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723 

International  Conference  uf  Police 
Chaplains,  Attn.;  Chaplain  Walton  J.  Tully, 
206  W Mam  St..  P.O.  Box  554.  Scio.  OH 
43988.(614)  945*2955. 

Investigators  Ttaining  liutitute.  P O.  Box 
669.  Shelburne,  VT05482  (802)985*9123. 

Richard  V>\  Kobelz  & Associates  Ltd.. 


Aicadia  Manor,  Rte  2.  Box  3645.  BoryviUe. 
VA226U  (703)955-1128 
Melro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau.  Attn;  Sgl.  Liz  Brown.  9601  NW 
58th  St . Miami.  FL  33178.  (305)  594-1001 

National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners,  Attn..  Curtis  A Gamer. 
Conference  Coordinator,  716  West  Avc, 
Austin.  TX  78701.  1-800-245*3321 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council.  Aim 
John  Rosiak.  Substance  Abu.se  Preveniiun 
Programs.  1700  K St  . 2nd  Floor. 
Washington.  DC  20006-3817  (202)  466- 
6272 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Shelby  Campus,  Uruversity  of  Louisville. 
Louisville,  KY  40292  ( 502)588*6987 

National  Juvenile  Detention  Association, 
cAi  Easiem  Kentucky  University.  2 17  Perkins 
Building.  Richmnod,KY  40475-3127  (606) 
622-1497  Fax  (606)622-62W 
National  Vktim  Certter,  2111  Wilson  Blvd., 
Suitc300.  Arlington.  VA22201  (703)276- 
2880 

New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  .Management.  P O Box 
57350.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157*0350  t6l7) 
239-7033 

NIS  Inc.,  P O Box  1932.  Nonh  Lmle  Rock. 
AR 72115  (501)374-8565  Fax  (501)374* 
0843 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
555  Clark  St . P O Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL 


60204.  I -800- 323-40 1 1 
Performance  Dimensions  Inc..  P O Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  W1  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850 

Pennsylvania  State  Univeraty,  Attn.  Kathy 
Karchner.  410  Keller  Conference  Center. 
University  ParA  PA  1 6802*  1304  (814)863- 
3551  Fax  (814)865-3749 

Police  Labor  Institute.  603  W 13th  St . 
Suite  251.  Aasiin.  TX  78701  (512)  495- 
0145 

(Quantico  Group  Av^iciales  Inc..  3904 
Lansing  Court.  Dumfries.  VA  22026-2460 
(703)221*0189  Fax  (703)221-3836 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Iik.,  250  South 
WackerDr  .Suite  1 100. Chicago. IL 60606 
(312)  876-1600 

David  L.  Salmon,  Ph.D.,  Nonh  Ham\ 
CoUegc,  33 10  Candlerak.  Sprng.  TX  77388 
(713)  288-9190 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
P O 830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)690-2370 

SpaceCoaM  Institute  for  .Medical  & I -epil 
Education,  1341  South  Hickory  St. 
Melbourne.  R.  32901  (407)723-1555 

Texas  Crime  Stoppers  Advisory  Council. 
(512)463-1784 

Valencia  Community  College. 
Governmental  Services  Program.  P O Box 
3028.  Orlando.  FL  32802-3028  (407)299- 
5000.  ext.  3265 


& Rre  Deaths.  Presenied  by  the  Space 
Coast  Institute  for  Medical  & Legal 
Education.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra. 

1 1-12.  The  Kinetic  Interview  Technique, 
Level  I.  Presented  by  live  Cnminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Mesquite,  Tex. 
Fee  S175 

ll-IS.  Interviews  & Inlerroipitlons. 
Presemed  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  St  Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee  $425 
11-15.  Investigation  St  Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management  To  be  held  in  Tallahassee, 
Ra.  Fee  $450 

11-15.  investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Arcidenls.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  St  Management  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix  Fee  $425. 

11-15.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
F\mctioa  Presented  by  the  IrtsDiuie  of  Palioe 
Technology  St  Management  To  be  held  in 
Miarru  Beach.  Ra.  Fee  $425 

11-15.  Instructor  Developmetit.  Presented 
by  (he  Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management  To  be  held  in  Franklin.  Tenn 
Fee  $425 


The  University  of  Exeter 
England 

The  Comparative 
Criminal  Justice  Course 

‘‘Europe  and  the 
World  After  1992” 

July  20  thru  August  14,  1992 

Police  Rrofessionals  Upper-Level  Undergraijuates 

Criminal  Justice  Practitioners  Graduate  Students 

Faculty  Law  Students 

Four- Week  Summer  School 

Policy  Systems 
Court  Procedures 
Transnational  Crime 
European  Systems  After  1 992 
Professional  Visits  & Excursions 
10-Day  Euro  Tour  Available 

For  further  information  contact: 

David  Preston 

Jamestown  Community  College 
244-250  North  Union  Street 
Clean,  NY  14760 
(716)  372-1661 
Fax:(716)372-3565 

THE  CENTRE  FOR  POLICE  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STUDIES 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EXETER 
Phone;  0 1 1 -44-0392-4 1 1 263 
Fax;  0392433735 
Coniacl.  Ian  McKenzie 


Prevented  by  the  In&iiiuie  of  Police 
Technology  St  Management  To  be  held  in 
JacluonvUle.  Ra  Fee.  $595 
4-IS.  Supervision  of  Police  PersonneL 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Ufuvetsity 
Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Ul 
Fee.  roo 

6.  Legal  Issues  in  Police  Administration: 
Public  Rccoros.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice.  Case  WeMem  Reserve 
University.  To  be  held  m Geveland.  Ohio 
Fee  $35 

6-8.  Employee  Problems  & Problem 
Employees.  Presemed  by  Valencia 
Community  College  Tobe  held  mOrlando, 
Ra.  Fee  $225 

6-8.  Auditing  fur  intemal  Fraud.  Prc«niad 
by  the  National  Association  of  Certified 
Fraud  Examiners  To  be  held  in  Denver 
F«  $550  (CFE’s);  $650  (non-CFE's). 

6- 8.  Street  Survival  '92.  Prevented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Tucson.  Anz 
Fee  $149  (all  three  days),  S12S  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (thin)  day  only). 

7- 9.  Police  Labor  Power  & Politics. 
Presented  by  the  Police  Labor  Institute  To 
be  held  m New  Orleans  Fee:  $375 

7-10.  Investigation  of  Terrorism.  Arson 
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for  a night's  work,  which  the  group's  leader  says  is  every  bit 
a part  of  "real"  policing.  On  Page  11. 


